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BAYREUTH PRESTIGE 
AS STRONG AS EVER 


Attendance Not Hurt by Release 
of “‘Parsifal’—Opening of 
1914 Festival 


With nothing to suggest that its pres- 
tige had been diminished by the release 
of “Parsifal” for universal production 
during the present year, the Bayreuth 
Festival of 1914 opened on Wednesday 
of this week with a performance of “The 


Flying Dutchman,” followed a day later 
by the first “Parsifal” performance. 
There was ample evidence that, after a 
lapse of two years, Wagnerian ad- 
mirers the world over were ardently 
anxious to worship once more at the 
original shrine of the master. 

As usual, all the best seats for the 
performance were disposed of long ago 
and late comers were fortunate if they 
could obtain any sort of a view of the 
performances, although in spite of pre- 
cautions against ticket speculating there 
are always a few seats to be had by those 
with purses sufficiently well lined. 

All this evidence of prosperity would 
seem to set at naught the fears of those 
who believed that not only the release 
of “Parsifal” but the recent quarrel in 
the composer’s family would have an 
effect upon the attendance and enthu- 
siasm at the festival. 

The present season is under the gen- 
eral direction of Siegfried Wagner, and 
the two principal conductors, Dr. Kar! 
Muck, of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Michael Balling, successor of 
Hans Richter at Manchester, have the 
co-operation of twelve of the leading 
kapellmeister of the Continent. 

The program includes five perform- 
ances of “The Flying Dutchman,” seven 
of “Parsifal” and two of the entire “Ring 
des Nibelungen.” ' 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink is 
the “bright particular star” of the sea- 
son. She was cast as Mary in “The Fly- 
ing Dutchmany” and alternates in the 
part with Margarete Brunsch. She will 
also sing Erda in “Das Rheingold” and 
Waltraute and one of the Norns in 
“Goétterdimmerung.” 

Another singer well known in this 
country because of his former connection 
with the Metropolitan Opera, Walter 
Soomer, also appeared in the opening 
performance of “The Flying Dutchman.” 
He alternates in the title rdle with Ben- 
net Challis, of New York, who sings in 
the Hamburg Opera. Barbara Mikley- 
Kemp was the Senta and Michael Boh- 
nen Daland. 

In the performances of “Parsifal” the 
name part will be sung by Walther 
Kirchhoff, alternating with Wilhelm 
Ulmer; Kundry, by Anna Bahr-Milden- 
burg and Helene Forti; Gurnemanz, by 
Richard Maye and Walther Eckard; 
Amfortas, by Carl Armster; Klingsor, 
by Theodor Scheidl and Edouard Habich; 
Titurel, by Michael Bohnen and Walther 
Eckard. 

The first of the two “Ring” cycles 
was scheduled to begin this Saturday, 
July 25, with Herr Soomer as Wotan 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink as Erda. 
The festival will close with “Parsifal” 
on August 20. 

The fact that “Parsifal’ has been 
heard in many other parts of the world 
in the last few months, far from de- 
creasing the interest in the Bayreuth 
productions, has, in the opinion of many, 
resulted in sending more music-lovers 

to Bayreuth than ever before. Persons 
who have seen “Parsifal” in their home 
cities are flocking to the Bavarian town 
to make comparisons with the “author- 
ized” production. 





Professor Hooper III 


Prof. Franklin W. Hooper of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and in charge of the musical programs 
there, is suffering from a severe nervous 
breakdown at his Summer home at Wal- 
pole, N. H., and is under the care of two 
physicians. 
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MARY JORDAN 


With Her Musical Training Obtained Entirely in this Country, this Charming Con- 
tralto Has Won High Distinction in Concerts, Recitals, Opera and Oratorio 


(See Page 6) 





ITALIAN BANDMASTER 
WINS MC CORMICK PRIZE 


Reward Offered by American Woman 
for Best Lyric Opera Goes to 
Giovanni Pennacchio 


A cable to J] Giornale Italiano, of New 
York, from Parma, Italy, on July 17, an- 
nounced that the Edith McCormick prize 
of 20,000 francs for the best lyric opera 
by an Italian had been awarded by the 
Parma Conservatoire to Giovanni Pen- 
nacchio, bandmaster of the Seventieth 
Infantry. Campanini will produce the 
new opera, which is called “Errica,” at 
Parma in September. 

The contest closed May 31 and there 
were thirty-nine works entered. The ex- 
amining commission for music was com- 
posed of Maestri Buelli, Bolzoni, Orefice, 
Respighi, R. Ferrari, Agostini and Az- 
zoni, and the judges of librettos were 
Maestri Buelli, Giuseppe Melli and Re- 
nato Simoni. 

To this contest Maestro Campanini has 
decided to add another, international in 
scope and open to singers who have 
not appeared publicly in opera. One of 
the judges in this second contest will 
be Alessandro Bonci. The ten con- 
testants who reveal the greatest merit 
will be rewarded with a trip to Parma 
for the coming stagione at the Reinach 
Theater, and among the ten Mr. Cam- 
panini will select several for a place in 
the company. 

The candidates may, as stated, be of 
any nationality, but they must all sing 
in Italian. The entries for the contest 
closed on July 15. The contestants are to 
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have an audition in which each must sing 
three arias chosen by the candidate, one 
of which must be accompanied by dra- 
matic action. The contest will be held in 
Parma from July 20 to August 5. 

The donor of the Edith McCormick 
prize is the daughter of John D. Rocke- 
feller and the wife of Harold 8S. McCor- 
mick, who is chairman of theboard of 
directors of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. She offered the prize on the occa- 
sion of the Verdi centennial celebration 
and in recognition of her generosity has 
been made an honorary citizen of Parma. 


CHICAGO OPERA IN ENGLISH 





Répertoire for Next Season Tentatively 
Arranged—The Singers 


CHICAGO, July 20.—The répertoire of 
operas in English fog the coming season 
of the Chicago Opera Company has been 
tentatively arranged. It will include 
“Aida,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Otello,” 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Carmen,” 


“Faust,” “Mignon,” “Cinderella,” 
“T a, S - 99 ‘6 . 4 ‘ ” 

sakmé, The Tales of Hoffmann, 
“Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


“Pagliacci” and “Marta.” 

The artists to appear in these perform- 
ances in English include Mmes. Zepilli, 
Evans, Keyes, Van Gordon, Wheeler and 
Berat; Messrs. Whitehill, Huberdeau, 
Scott, Nicolay, Daddi and Warnery, and 
in addition the Misses Gresham, Jonani, 
Dora de Phillippe, Peterson and Mor- 
gana, and Messrs. Enrico Aresoni and 
Arthur Albro, all young American 
singers whom Director Campanini has 
engaged. M. R. 
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OPERA STUDY ABROAD 


Milton Aborn Proposes to Start 
School in Connection with 
Century Company 





To put an end to the supposed neces- 
sity for American singers to go abroad 
for a chance to be heard in opera, Milton 
Aborn, who manages the Century Opera 
House with his brother, Sargent Aborn, 
has a new plan to start an opera school 
in connection with the Century company. 
Milton Aborn is now in Berlin. 

“My purpose,” he said to the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Sun, “is 
to put an end to what appears to be the 
present necessity of American singers 
to come abroad to get a chance to be 
heard. American managers have to fol- 
low them to Europe to discover their 
talent.” 

Mr. Aborn thinks it is a particular 
mistake for Americans to go to Italy to 
study for their operatic début. In his 
opinion they would succeed better in 
Germany. Mr. Aborn says that he found 
a deplorable condition at Milan. There 
are enough singers there looking for en- 
gagements to fill five opera companies. 
Many of these artists are Americans, 
who are handicapped because their pro- 
nunciation of Italian is imperfect, some- 
thing that makes the Italians very im- 
patient. 

Mr. Aborn says he was told that many 
American singers in Italy pay for a 
debut. They would have a much better 
chance in one of Germany’s ninety opera 
houses. The Germans are less impatient 
with the imperfect pronunciation of 
foreigners than are the Italians. 


LOUDON CHARLTON RETURNS 





Concert Manager Back from Ten Weeks’ 
Trip in Europe 


Loudon Charlton was a passenger on 
the Finland arriving Tuesday from Ant- 
werp. The New York concert manager 
has spent ten weeks abroad interviewing 
various artists whose tours he will man- 
age next season, and others who will visit 
America the season after. Mr. Charlton 
is especially enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess scored in Paris by Felice Lyne, and 
he believes the little American prima 
donna will prove a pronounced favorite 
in her Fall tournée now being booked. 
Miss Lyne will devote the early season 
to the concert field, and then fill twenty 
engagements with the Boston Opera 
Company. 

There are three prominent pianists 
in Mr. Charlton’s list, Tina Lerner, 
Josef Lhévinne and Harold Bauer, who 
returns from Australia for a limited 
number of engagements to supplement 
his twelve appearances with the Boston 
Syphony Orchestra. 

Edmund Burke, the Irish baritone, 
who scored heavily on the Melba-Kubelik 
tour, is another artist for whom Mr. 
Charlton predicts great popularity. Mr. 
Burke has added to his prestige by his 
singing at Drury Lane, London, where 
he created the principal baritone réle in 
the new Holbrooke opera “Dylan.” 

Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
will revisit this country in December and 
Marie Caslova is another violinist whose 
success last Winter paved the way for 
a more extended tour. Oscar Seagle, 
now in England, will find a large Ameri- 
can following awaiting his return and 
others who will appear in the concert 
and oratorio field under Mr. Charlton’s 
management are Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone; Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano, and Marie Morrisey, contralto. 
The Flonzaley Quartet will again spend 
five months in America. 





A private report from Milan indicates 
that Enrico Caruso will marry Rina 
Giachetti, sister of Ada Giachetti, his 
first wife. 
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FINANCIAL GAIN FOR 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Income from Subscriptions and 
Door Sales Increased by 
Over $4,000 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—That the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra has made ar- 
tistic and financial strides during the 
past season is seen by the auditors’ cer- 
tified statement of income and expendi- 
ture, which has been sent out to the sub- 
scribers and guarantors of the St. Louis 
Symphony Society. It reads as fol- 





lows: 
Expenditure : 
Salaries—Conductor and orches- __ : 
cc abbcavecescececeend ten 6dr ErD 
ES re te ee 6,724.50 
ance ho eRe wes 4 6,735 84 
Advertising and press agent.... 3,430.91 
Management salary and office 
a ar ee ee eT 3,676.61 
Ticket seller i. ccc ce ccccetee 125.00 
Music and orchestra equipment. 627.72 
Printing, stationery and postage 634.18 
Interest and miscellaneous ex- aoe 
Pee eee ee 3,545.11 
Total expenditure ..........- $81,418.47 


Deduct — Gross receipts 

from symphony (af- 
ternoon and evening) ~ 
GOMGOTTE “sis 2 icc 8s $36,031.15 
Gross receipts from ae 
popular concerts.... 14,940.75 
Net income from extra . 
concerts and tours. 992.27 51,964.17 





Deficit on concerts...........- $29,454.30 
Less—Profit on programs......... 200.00 


Total deficit for year (excluding 
subscriptions to the Guarantee 4 
eer orer: ey $29,254.30 


In the statement of the executive com- 
mittee, the following comments are made: 
“From a standpoint of artistic achieve- 
ment, financial results, and growth of 
public appreciation, this has been the 
most successful season in our history. 

“Comparing the enclosed statement 
with that of the previous season, it is 
apparent that our income from season 
subscriptions and door sales has in- 
creased $4,552.93, income from other 
sources increased $232.63, and the total 


expenditure decreased $2,678.42, result- 
ing in a deficit of $29,254.30, which is 
$7,463.98 less than the previous season, 
and is covered by our guarantee fund. 

“Five years ago the orchestra was es- 
tablished upon a permanent basis and a 
season of twenty weeks, comprising fif- 
teen pairs of symphony concerts and 
twenty Sunday concerts was arranged. 
A guarantee fund of $30,000.00 per year 
for five years was provided to cover the 
deficit. Many of the subscriptions to this 
fund have expired and some have lapsed 
through death or other causes. Some 
have already been renewed for a term of 
years, and it is the hope of the executive 
committee that all subscribers who have 
not yet renewed their subscriptions to 
this fund will do so. 

“The Business Men’s League, appre- 
ciating the value of the orchestra-as a 
civic asset, has agreed to assist us in 
augmenting this fund to enable the com- 
mittee to still further improve and 
strengthen the orchestra and to take it 
on longer tours in the St. Louis trade 
territory. These tours are of the great- 
est possible value to the city, advertising 
St. Louis as a center of culture and re- 
finement. The orchestra by its very ex- 
istence advertises the commercial pros- 
perity of St. Louis for a community 
must first have material prosperity be- 
fore it can support such an organiza- 
tion.” 


Von Ende Pupil’s Success Abroad 


Sergei Kotlarsky, the young Russian 
violinist, pupil of Herwegh von Ende of 
New York for more than ten years, is 
touring the French seaside resorts this 
Summer and is having a distinctive suc- 
cess with the fashionable audiences and 
the critics. According to reports from 
Lorient, where he played with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the virtuoso’s render- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
the accompaniment of the orchestra 
under the baton of M. Guiol was that of 
a distinguished artist. The suppleness 
of his bow, the marvellous clearness and 
precision of his technic, which seems 
to stop at no difficulties, and the irre- 
sistible swing and dash which reflects a 
remarkable temperament, brought the 
audience to their feet. He was recalled 
again and again, until he responded with 
a delightful Gavotte by Bach. 

In another concert, in which Kotlarsky 
assisted M. Guiol, himself a brilliant vio- 
linist, he distinguished himself as a con- 
ductor. 





Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist 
Make Joint Conquest of London 











Efrem Zimbalist and His Bride, Alma Gluck—The Inset Shows the Newly Married 
Artist-Couple Surrounded by the Flowers Sent by Admiring Friends on the 


Occasion of Their Marriage 


F Nee GLUCK, the American prima 
donna, and her husband, Efrem 
Zimbalist, the eminent violinist, having 
conquered London singly, are now re- 
peating their successes by appearing 
jointly in concerts. 

After her great succe&Ss of last year 
it was imperative that Miss Gluck should 
again appear in recital in London. Ap- 
pearing in the British metropolis last 
season practically unannounced and un- 
known, Miss Gluck aroused an enthu- 
siasm such as no American. artist had 
evoked in almost a decade. In~fact, it 
became necessary for her to make other 
appearances during the same season. 

Miss Gluck’s recital this year, with her 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, at the piano, 
was again one of the most important 
features of the London season. The 


critical comments are couched entirely 
in the superlative and neglect no single 
point; praise is accorded her from her 
gowns to her voice and her art. 

In another recital by the two, Mr. 
Zimbalist appeared as violin soloist and 
added materially to his host of admirers. 
Always a player in whom emotional ex- 
pression and intellectual powers are held 
in correct balance, his art showed a 
fuller maturity. His playing is fulfilling 
the prophecies made when he last visited 
America. 

The joint recitals of these artists were 
the occasion for a generous display of 
enthusiasm by the large audiences, as 
well as the presentation of masses of 
flowers. Both singer and player fully 
upheld the critical verdict of their single 
appearances and it is evident that both 
Miss Gluck and Mr. Zimbalist are in a 
fair way to become English institutions. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS WIN 
APPROVAL OF FLORENCE 





Martin Richardson’s Successful Operatic 
Début—Edith Bideau in Musicale— 
Activities of Clarence Bird 


FLORENCE, ITALY, July 9.—One of the 
last events of the waning season was the 
two appearances of the American tenor, 
Martin Richardson, at the Teatro Alfieri 
in Donizetti’s delightful old opera of “Don 
Pasquale.” Mr. Richardson had been 
studying here for some time with the 
late Vincenzo Lombardi and was offered 
this opportunity of making his début 
just as he was about to leave for con- 
cert engagements in London. He made 
a most excellent impression, appearing 
to great advantage dramatically and 
using his fine voice with much expression 
and control. 

Another American, Edith Bideau, 
sang at a musicale given by her teacher, 
Kate Bensherz-Barracchia, her program 
ranging from songs by Schubert and 
Strauss to the placid phrases of Ros- 
sini’s “Bel Raggio.” Miss Bideau has 
a beautiful voice and to say that her 
manner of using it follows closely the 
precepts of her teacher is to offer her the 
highest praise. 

Clarence Bird, the American pianist, 
is already at work preparing his réper- 
toire for his first American tour in 
1915-1916. He is also giving a few les- 
sons, for although it is late in the sea- 
son several pupils have remained here 
to receive Mr. Bird’s instruction. Mr. 
Bird is leaving for the seaside in a 
fortnight. 

A new arrival in town is Cavaliere 


B. Palmieri, who has just left the post 
of head professor of singing at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music at Dublin to 
settle in his native country. He already 
has a large class of pupils here, many 
of them from the Anglo-American colony. 
Cavaliere Palmieri has had as pupils 
in the past such celebrated singers as 
Sims Reeves, Clementine de Vere, An- 
tonietta Trebelli and Charles Santley. 
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TO HAVE GIRL BANDMASTER 





Jersey City Concerts Will Be Led by 
Margaret Meehan, Nineteen 


Jersey City, N. J., has engaged a girl 
bandmaster to conduct concerts in its 
public parks. Margaret M. Meehan is 
the girl and she is only nineteen years 
old. It is said that she will be the first 
of her sex to conduct a public concert in 
New Jersey. 

Miss Meehan will give a series of four 
or five concerts for which she will re- 
ceive $100 apiece, out of which she will 
have to pay her musicians. She expects 
to engage eighteen men at $5 apiece a 
night, which will leave $10 as her own 
reward for each concert. She does not 
think that she will be able to find women 
in Jersey City for the instruments she 
needs. 

Miss Meehan has captured the highest 
musical honors in her studies at the New 
Jersey Institute of Music and Languages 
which she has just completed. She has 
been studying music since she was ten 
years old. The violin is her favorite in- 
strument, but she has also won high 
honors in piano and has been drilled in 
harmony, theory and teaching. 


NEW MUSIC CRITIC 
FOR EVENING MAIL 


Sigmund Spaeth, Prominent Writer 
Engaged to Succeed 
Emilie F. Bauer 


Sigmund Spaeth, widely known as a 
writer on subjects both musical and lit- 
erary, will be added to New York’s list 
of music critics with the opening of the 
next musical season, when he will assume 
his duties as music critic of the New 
York Evening Mail. 


Mr. Spaeth has recently attracted con- 
siderable attention with his erudite dis- 
sertation, “Milton’s Knowledge of 
Music,” a work for which he received his 
Ph. D. from Princeton University in 
1910. He is a Haverford man, having 
taken his bachelor and master degrees 
there in 1905 and 1906. He has been asso- 
ciated with the editorial department of 
G. Schirmer, New York, has done numer- 
ous song-translations for this house and 
contributes to Life and the Opera Maga- 
zine. His articles on matters musical 
have appeared in the past in Harper’s 
Weekly, Vanity Fair, Lippincott’s, the 
New Music Review, the Etude and other 
periodicals; general material in Collier’s, 
Smart Set, Associated Sunday Magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leslie’s and 
Judge. 

Mr. Spaeth succeeds Emilie Frances 
Bauer. 








Samuel Swift, Former Critic of the 
“Mail,” Dies in New York 


Samuel Swift, at one time music critic 
for the New York Evening Mail, died 
Tuesday in the New York Hospital, fol- 
lowing an operation for gallstones. He 
was forty-one years old. His wife and 
two children, Katherine ‘S. and Samuel 
Swift, Jr., survive him. 

Mr. Swift was born in Newark, N. J., 
in 1873. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1894 with 
the degree of bachelor of sciences. He 
attended the Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy from 1890 to 1893 and was organist 
in Wilmington, Del., churches from 1891 
to 1894. 

He became connected with the New 
York Evening Mail as music critic and 
was art critic for the same paper from 
1896 until 1907. In 1900 he was in Lon- 
don and Paris as correspondent for the 
Evening Mail. 

On leaving the Mail in 1907 Mr. Swift 
became assistant music critic for the 
Tribune, remaining there until 1909, 
when he took a similar position on the 
Sun. He was a prolific writer on art and 
musical subjects and was a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines. 

Mr. Swift was one of the founders of 
the MacDowell Club and of the New 
Music Society of America, of which he 
was secretary in 1906. His home was at 
No. 309 West 101st street. 





BURNHAM IN FINE FORM 
FOR HIS PARIS RECITAL 


Pianist Makes First Appearance in 
French Capital Since Return from 
America—A Poetic Performance 


Paris, July 5.—Thuel Burnham gave 
his first recital since his return from 
America this afternoon before a large 
audience. He played magnificently. 

The program opened with the “Moon- 
light” Sonata of which Mr. Burnham 
gave a very impressive reading. The 
first movement was played with subdued 
intensity of feeling, beauty of tone and 
nobility of phrasing. The last move- 
ment was an outburst of tempestuous 
passion, played in very big style. The 
pianist created a profound impression 
with this number. 

In the Schumann “Papillons” Mr. 
Burnham displayed imagination and re- 
markable rhythmic sense and produced 
several unusual and beautiful tonal and 
pedal effects. He has the true lightness 
of touch necessary for these numbers. 

The Chopin pieces were played with 
poetic charm and fantasy. The C Sharp 
Minor Valse was a marvel of delicacy 
and the Polonaise in A Flat a tour de 
force of virtuosity. 

Mr. Burnham is giving a series of 
six Paris recitals, which will precede 
his return to America for his tour be- 
ginning late in the Autumn. 








A special series of “Carmen” perform- 
ances, with. Maria Gay in the title rdéle, 
will be given in Verona between August 
1 and 16. 
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No. 2—Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and Mrs. 


Stransky, at 


No. 1—Frederic Warren, tenor and vocal instructor, enjoying golf at Dieppe, France. 


Marienbad, Germany. No, 3—Ann Ivins, the soprano and niece of William M. Ivins, once candidate for Mayor of New York. Miss Ivins is shown at Loon Lake, in the Adirondacks. 


No, 4—Ruby Heyl, the American contralto, now singing at Covent Garden, ready for a motor ride. No. 5—Edmund Burke, the Irish baritone, on his way back to Europe. During the 
trip he demonstrated his expertness as an amateur boxer. No, 6—Loyal Phillips Shawe, a popular baritone of P@ovidence, R. |., aboard the ‘‘Cymric,”’ for an extended trip in Europe. 
No. 7—Maggie Teyte rehearsing ‘“‘Mélisande’’ in the open air, in preparation for her recent appearance at the Champs Elysées in Paris. No. 8—Mme. Pauline Donalda, the Montreal 
soprano, who is considering a project to establish her own opera company in Canada. The snapshot reveals her with three sturdy pets in her London home. No. 9—Clarence White- 


hill at his favorite pastime, golf, in the suburbs of London. 


in the suburbanite game of mowing the lawn 


No. 10—Arthur Alexander, the tenor, and Mrs. Alexander, in Paris. 


No. 11—Myrtle Elvyn at her Western home indulging 





HUGE CHICAGO AUDIENCES FOR BENDIX ORCHESTRA 


National Symphony’s Wagner Programs 
Among Most Popular of Season 
at Midway Gardens 


CHICAGO, July 20.—At the Midway 
Gardens Conductor Max Bendix and the 
National Symphony Orchestra are gain- 
ing in popularity with every concert 
which they present. They have attracted 
record-breaking audiences. An innova- 
tion has been adopted by the manage- 
ment in having some 700 seats provided 
for music-lovers exclusively. 


Mr. Bendix’s programs are compre- 
hensive. The Wagner nights have been 
among the most popular of the season. 
Sunday evening is usually given over to 
a program of lighter texture and last 
evening’s concert contained the Wagner 
“Tannhauser” March, Mendelssohn’s 
“Hebrides” Overture, Selection from 
“Les Huguenots,” Meyerbeer, Max Ben- 
dix’s tuneful and rhythmic Valse Cap- 
rice, the “Lalla Rookh” Suite by the 
American composer, Ernest R. Kroeger, 


the Overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Nicolai, and the rousing “Stars and 
Stripes’”’ March by Sousa. 

This program was performed under 
Mr. Bendix’s direction with genuine art 
and technical finish that entitle this 
organization to the serious consideration 
of connoisseurs. There was an audience 
of more than 5,000. M. R. 


An Italian company is to make a tour 
of Germany and Austria presenting 
Wolf-Ferrari’s operas, “The Curious 
Women” and “The Four Rvffians.” 


Star Concerts for Morristown, N. J. 

The coming musical season in Morris- 
town, N. J., promises to be even more 
interesting than that of 1913-1914, as a 
greater number of celebrated artists will 
be presented. This is due to the efforts 
of Claude Warford, tenor and teacher, 
of New York, who is director of a Mor- 
ristown music school. Under the aus- 
pices of his school the following artists 
will appear: Harold Bauer and Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander, Evan Williams and 
Florence Mulford-Hunt, Beatrice Har- 
rison and Reinald Werrenrath, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Florence Hinkle. 
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PREDICTS SEASON OF 
MUSICAL PROSPERITY 


Manager Anderson Foresees Fruitful 
Year, Despite Reports of Hard Times 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, is spending his Summer vacation 
at Mattapoisett, Mass., instead of taking 


his usual trip to Europe. Being an 
ardent lover of out-of-door sports, most 


of his time is spent in boating, swim- 
ming and fishing. 

Mr. Anderson reports that bookings 
for the coming season are being filled 
more quickly and more fully than in 
any season during the last few years. 
Said Mr. Anderson in a recent inter- 
view: “In spite of the reports of hard 








Walter Anderson, the New York Man- 
ager, on His Vacation at Mattapoisett, 
Mass. 


times I believe that we shall have one 
of the best musical seasons on record. 
This I think will be due to the record- 
breaking crops, for one thing, but mostly 
to the fact that the American public is 
beginning to take its music seriously. 
Concert-giving and concert-going are no 
longer considered luxuries but necessi- 
ties. This means that the artist of merit 
will get more business, at better prices, 
and that, if the development continues 
as it has the past year, his business will 
become more even and regular through- 
out the season. I have never found the 
musical public more ready to recognize 
real merit.” 





TOUR FOR VOCAL QUARTET 





Song Cycle Organization to Appear in 
Eastern Cities 


The Song Cycle Quartet, which is com- 
posed of May W. Brenz, soprano; Grace 
L. Hornby, contralto; T. Morgan Phil- 
lips, tenor, and Frederic Harold Lim- 
pert, baritone, and which scored such a 
signal success at its last recital in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
intend making an extensive concert tour 
during the coming season throughout 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Virginia and the Eastern 
part of Pennsylvania. 

The quartet has substantially  in- 
creased its répertoire, adding many new 
quartet song cycles by Liza Lehmann, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Hubert Bath, 
French-Collison, Bruno Huhn, Arthur 
Whiting, H. Lane Wilson and Orlando 
Morgan. At its last New York appear- 
ance the quartet proved to be an excel- 
lent ensemble, the voices blending most 
harmoniously. The solo numbers of its 
members showed them to be thorough 
musicians and artists, well equipped 
vocally. 


Beatrice Wheeler Gives Dinner to Musi- 
cal Celebrities in Naples 


NAPLES, ITALY, July 7.—Beatrice 
Wheeler, the mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, who has been 
spending a large part of the Summer 
here, gave a dinner at Parker’s Hotel 
last week at which were present Titta 
Ruffo, Mr. and Mrs. Giorgini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weldon Hunt, Mme. Carolina 
White, the soprano who will be with the 
Boston Opera Company the coming sea- 
son, and her husband, Paul Longoni, and 
Katherine Dana. 

Miss Wheeler studied with Mr. White 


some years ago and Carolina White was 
also one of his pupils. Miss Dana is 
now studying with Mr. White, who 
teaches during the Winter season in 
Boston, Mass., and who is now making a 
tour of Europe. Miss Wheeler was one 
of the successful members of the Chi- 
cago Company last season, singing in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and with the com- 
pany on its Western tour. 


IMPOSING PAGEANT 
AT THE “WARTBURG” 


‘‘ Tannhduser ’’ City of Eisenach 
Celebrates Anniversary— 4,000 
Singers in Chorus 


EISENACH, THURINGEN, July 6.—In 
commemoration of the sixty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the Thiirin- 
gen Sangerbund, more than 4,000 singers 
gathered in Eisenach, the birthplace of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, yesterday (Sun- 
day). A great “festival parade” of the 
singing societies of Thiiringen, many in 
peasant garb, made an imposing pageant. 
A large wagon, draped with flags and 
accompanied by knights in armor, bore 
the regal figures of Tannhduser and 
Elizabeth. The procession ascended the 
hill to the vicinity of the “Wartburg” 
where an immense pavilion had been 
erected for the performance. 

The program began with all essential 
pomp and flourish with Lassen’s Festival 
Overture and Liszt’s Nineteenth Psalm, 
sung by the combined singing societies 
of Thiiringen. The effect of the blend- 
ing of thousands of voices was over- 
whelming. There followed the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” the 
voices echoing from the rocky cliffs in 
the background. Singing by various 
local choral societies was frequently in- 
terrupted by rain. Silcher’s “Schiffer- 
lied” and “Horch was kommt von draus- 
sen rein” were beautifully sung by the 
combined choruses in the downpour, 
which dispersed a large part of the 
audience. 

The singers were frantically applauded 
and cheered and the imposing assemblage 
broke up as the orchestra played the 
processional march for the arrival of 
the guests at the Wartburg. All night 
long men’s voices were heard singing 
folk-songs and not until the next day 
did the Tannhauser city resume its 
wonted quietude. 











SUMMER RESORT RECITALS 





Ethelynde Smith’s Singing Gives Pleas- 
ure in New England Cities 


Ethelynde Smith, the talented young 
soprano, who is spending her Summer at 
her camp at Alton Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, has had a number of engagements 


during the late Spring and Summer, one 
of the most recent being a recital before 
the Saturday Music Club, of Newbury, 
Vt. Her program included three groups 
of songs by American women composers, 
among them being Mary Lang, Mrs. H 
A. Beach, Mary Turner Salter, Dag- 
mar de C. Rubner, Carrie Jacobs Bond 
and Harriet Ware. There was also a 
group of children’s songs. The program 
also included songs in German and Span- 
ish. The program was well arranged 
and did credit to Miss Smith’s judgment 
in preparing a recital for a mid-summer 
audience. 

Miss Smith had many important en- 
gagements last season, among them one 
with members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Fall River. She made her 
sixth appearance before the music de- 
partment of the Portland (Me.) Literary 
Union and appeared at private recitals 
in Boston; also at a public recital in 
Steinert Hall, Boston. She had several 
appearances in Chicago and the Middle 
West and was re-engaged for other ap- 
pearances in every case. Miss Smith will 
make a tour of the West next season, un- 
der the management of Ernest L. Briggs 
of Chicago. In most cases, these appear- 
ances will be entire song recitals and 
there will also be some appearances as 
soloist with choral organizations in ora- 
torio. 





The Mendelssohn Glee Club and the 
Church Choral Society of Bethlehem, 
Pa., both conducted by Prof. I. H. Bar- 
tholomew, are planning a series of con- 
certs for next season. The Mendelssohn 
Club will give two concerts and the 
Church Choral Society will give three 
concerts. 





MACMILLEN BUREAU NEW 
FORCE IN CONCERT FIELD 











Characteristic Sketches of Francis Macmiillen by M. A. Stocking 


HE S. E. Macmillen Concert Bureau, 
since its incorporation last March, 
has been exceedingly active, and two 
men have been on the road booking for 
the firm almost continually. The returns 
have been most satisfactory, according to 
S. E. Macmillen’s recent statement to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“T anticipate a big season for Francis 
Macmillen, the violinist,” he said. “This 
artist is already booked with many of 
the principal clubs and will have his 


share of orchestral engagements. His 
initial New York appearance will be at 
Carnegie Hall in October. This will be 
followed by recitals in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Rochester and Syracuse. 

“During the Summer Francis Mac- 
millen is at Loschwitz, near Dresden, 
where he is again coaching with Leopold 
von Auer. He no doubt will return to 
America a greater exponent than ever 
of the Auer method, of which he is now 
an avowed disciple. 

“Marie Hertenstein, the pianist, will 
be heard also in New York early in Octo- 
ber. It is surprising what I have been 
able to accgmplish for this artist in so 


short a time, considering that she has 
practically never struck a note in public. 
Miss Hertenstein has been considered a 
finished artist for several years by such 
masters as Leschetizky and her present 
instructor, Arthur Schnabel, the Berlin 
pedagogue. However, Miss Hertenstein, 
rather than run the risk of appearing in 
public before she was a matured player, 
has postponed her début until she comes 
to America next Fall. Already I have 
several fine contracts in my office for 
her and many other engagements are 
pending. 

“Grace Potter, the Chicago pianist, is 
another artist under my exclusive man- 
agement, from whom I expect fine things 
next season. She will have a number of 
appearances, in the West in particular. 
She will be heard also at several Mac- 
millen recitals throughout the country.” 





Margaret Wilson as Church Soloist 


Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, sang last Sunday morning at 
a church service at Trinity-in-the-Woods, 
Mount Pocono, Pa., conducted by her 
host, Dr. Loring Batten, of the General 
Theological Seminary. Miss Wilson will 
sing again in Mount Pocono on August 1 
at a musicale to be arranged by Miss 
Pratt, of Philadelphia. 
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FOUND INTEREST IN LONDON CONCERTS AT A LOW EBB 





Howard E. Potter, Just Back 


from European Tour, Tells of 
Small Audiences at British 
Musical Events — Attended 
Christening of Latest Addition 


to Kubelik Family—European 
Musical Gossip Gathered by 


an American Manager 


AVING covered considerable terri- 
tory in the space of a very few 
weeks Howard E. Potter, the New York 
manager and newly appointed business 
head of the New Music League of this 
city, returned from a flying Europein 
visit on the Imperator last week. 

It was Mr. Potter who directed the past 
American tours of Edmond Clément. 
This year the great French tenor is not 
officially included on his list of importa- 
tions, but instead of one artist he will 
present three and all of them singers. 


They are Anita Rio, the American so- 
prano; Ottilie Metzger, the German con- 
tralto, and her bass-baritone husband, 
Theodore Lattermann. Mme. Metzger 
is of course remembered from her two 
past American visits on the occasion of 
which she scored well defined artistic 
successes, while Mr. Lattermann is, like 
his wife, one of the brightest stars of 
the Hamburg Opera and has appeared 
with the happiest results both in con- 
cert and opera in other German cities. 

Mr. Potter’s itinerary brought him to 
Paris, London, Milan, Berlin and Ham- 
burg with a brief side excursion to the 
Kubelik estate in Bohemia. In_ the 
French capital he attended some of the 
Russell opera performances at_ the 
Champs-Elysées Theater. He also saw 
Clément. There are possibilities of an- 
other visit from the distinguished artist 
during the coming season even though it 
may not be under Mr. Potter’s exclu- 
sive direction, as was the case two years 
ago. The tenor recently acquired a very 
considerable inheritance, so that future 
tours will be solely for motives of artistic 
gratification. 

A surprising fact in connection with 
the London season, declared Mr. Potter, 
was the apparent lack of interest in con- 
cert activities and the smallness of audi- 
ences. “Mme. Tetrazzini,’” he relates, 
“sang to a house barely half full 
and many other recitalists of eminence 
were in a similar plight. The exceed- 
ingly warm weather may of course have 
had something to do with it. For the 
recital given by Alma Gluck and her 
husband, Efrem Zimbalist, no compli- 
mentary tickets were given out. ‘How 
am I going to find out what my stand- 
ing in London really is,’ Miss Gluck is 
reported to have said, ‘if a portion 
of the house is given away?’ As for 
Mr. Zimbalist, he is the picture of hap- 
piness since his marriage to the singer. 

“While in London I attended the Nor- 
dica funeral. It was an intensely sad 
event and seemed all the more so inas- 
much as so few notable artists and so 
few of the many Americans in the city 
at the time attended it. Mme. Jomelli, 
Ben Davies, Emil Hoffman and only a 
few other musicians were present at the 
services. Even the firm of London man- 
agers who directed the late soprano’s 
first English tour took no interest in 
the proceeding. The whole thing seemed 
to be a melancholy case of ‘out of sight 
out of mind.’ 

“I traveled to Milan to visit Anita 
Rio and her husband, Mr. Galloway, who 
is now one of the foremost vocal instruc- 
tors in the city. Mme. Rio also enter- 
tained me at her Summer home on Lake 
Como. While this soprano is a born 
American and has appeared successfully 
in her own country, she has now been 
abroad for about six years. Dur- 
ing that time she has grown artis- 
tically and has won real triumphs both 
in opera and concert in a number of the 
most important Italian cities. Her 
voice is a soprano of great purity, range 
and beauty and she is one of the few 
singers in Italy to-day’ who are as sure 
of success in concert as in opera. While 
at home in America she also did much 
oratorio work (she made her début, by 
the way, in Newark) and is admirably 
equipped for it, even though in Italy 
the oratorio singer has no chance to 
exercise her skill. But she has been 
acclaimed for her singing at some of 
the famous Augusteo concerts in Rome. 
Her memory is remarkable. Five or six 
years after participating in an oratorio 
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No. 1, Howard E. Potter on his “flying trip” abroad; No. 2, Ottilie Metzger, the German Contralto, and Theodor Lattermann 
in the Hamburg Zoo; No. 3, Jan Kubelik and the Little Kubeliks in Bohemia; No. 4, Kubelik, Sevcik and Josef Suchy 
on the Kubelik Estate; No. 5, Anita Rio, the American Soprano, in Milan. 


she can sing almost any portion of it 
without being obliged to refresh her mind 
by a moment’s study. I myself heard 
her sing, ‘I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth’ without a flaw six years after 
her last appearance in the ‘Messiah.’ I 
feel confident that she will score heavily 
in America. 

“Nor have I doubts respecting Mme. 
Metzger and her husband. The quali- 
ties of the former are too well known 
to Americans now to necessitate fresh 


comment. And as for Mr. Lattermann, 
he will be found, I am sure, no less re- 
markable. He enjoys a splendid vogue 
in Germany to-day. His voice is a noble 
one and as its range extends over three 
octaves he is able to assume in addition 
to the leading basso parts many high 
baritone réles. While in America the 
singers will give two joint recitals. 
Their stay is limited to a month, since 
Mme. Metzger’s contract with the Ham- 
burg Opera is such that she cannot well 


absent herself for more than six weeks. 
“When Kubelik’s son was born I was 
in Berlin and was invited by the vio- 
linist down to his Bohemian estate to 
attend the christening. On arriving 
there I found Sevcik and Josef Suchy. 
Sevcik stood god-father to the child at 
the christening. Kubelik is in high 
spirits and the best of health and, as 
usual, spending his vacation indulging 
in swimming and plenty of other ath- 
letic activities.” m. F. FP. 





PLANS FOR NORDICA 
STATUE MATURING 


Opposition of Park Commission 
Only Possible Obstacle— 
Stover Makes Suggestion 


Since the news was first published ex- 
clusively in MUSICAL AMERICA two weeks 
ago that the erection of a statue of 
Mme. Lillian Nordica was planned in 
Central Park, New York, it has de- 
veloped that the only event that can 
prevent the realization of the project is 
the possible opposition of the Park Com- 
mission. 

Park Commissioner Cabot Ward has 
indicated that the proposition will be 
given careful consideration when pre- 
sented by the committee which is further- 
ing it, but insists that the merits of the 
plan will have to be shown plainly before 
a site for the statue can be granted. 

“We are constantly receiving all sorts 
of propositions for buildings and monu- 
ments in the parks,” Mr. Ward said, “and 


there are many statues in the parks that 
do not belong there. We shall have to 
be careful in the future. I am not op- 
posed to placing other statues there, but 
simply insist that in any case that comes 





up the committee must demonstrate the 
merits of its petition convincingly.” 

Former Park Commissioner Stover 
does not approve of the plan for a Nor- 
dica statue, but, according to daily 
newspaper interviews, thinks that the 
memorial should take some such form 
as a band stand, which could be called 
the Nordica Music Pavilion. 

“The park needs such a pavilion very 
much,” said Mr. Stover. “The present 
affair is not only much too small to 
accommodate a large wand, but con- 
structed in such manner that it is im- 
possible for more than 10,000 people to 
hear the music. 

“In the past administration this need 
was so keenly felt that Mr. Hastings, 
of Carrere & Hagtings, was asked to 
draw a plan for a new and suitable pa- 
vilion. These plans have been com- 
pleted, and it is the gencral opinion of 
architects that it would be the most 
beautiful bandstand in the world. It ‘s 
so designed that music would be audible 
to at least 25,000 people. The plans have 
all been completed and the contracts 
have been arranged, but no money has 
yet been forthcoming. 

“If the admirers of Mme. Nordica 
should be willing to contribute the $50,- 
000 necessary to build this structure they 
would be doing the city a great good in 
addition to making Mme. Nordica’s name 
much more lasting than by a statue.” 

Comment in the New York daily 
newspapers has in general heartily ap- 
proved of the plan of a statue of Mme. 
Nordica, preferably as /solde or Briinn- 
hilde. According to the present plan, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney will be the 


sculptor, and the fact that her work 
will not only represent the greatest 
honor ever paid to an American singer 
but will also be the first statue in 
America made by a woman and erected 
to commemorate the fame of a woman 
has added much interest to the project. 

The plans have already progressed so 
far that the program for the unveiling 
has been discussed. It has been sug- 
gested that a cantata composed by some 
American musician be prepared for the 
occasion and sung by a chorus of a 
thousand voices. 

As already announced in MUuSICAL 
AMERICA, the movement to erect the 
statue is headed by Albert Mildenberg, 
with Mrs. George J. Gould, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Ethel Barrymore and 
David Bispham as members of the com- 
mittee in charge. Others who have ac- 
cepted places on the committee are Daniel 
Frohman, Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Mme. 
Frances Alda, Mrs. Jason Walker, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Pol Plancon, Henry 
Russell and Mme. Johanna Gadski. ’ 


Summer Engagements for Maximilian 


Pilzer 


_ Maximilian Pilzer, the New York vio- 
linist, unlike many other musicians, is 
having an active Summer. On July 25 
he appears at the Auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.; he is to be soloist at the 
Round Lake (N. Y.) Music Festival on 
August 7 and 8, and gives recitals on 
August 28 and 29 at Litchfield and 
Washington, Conn. During the week of 
September 1 he appears at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mary Jordan Ardent Champion of 
American Musical Independence 








HEN the Century Opera Company 
gave its second “Aida” perform- 
ance on September 16 last, with Mary 
Jordan as Amneris there were doubtless 
many in the audience who were anxious 
to see what the contralto—who up to 
that time had won her reputation as a 
concert artist—would do in_ operatic 
work. Miss Jordan did not disappoint 
her friends, for she acquitted herself of 
the difficult réle with distinction and 
later in the season, in other parts, 
showed herself an artist capable of per- 
forming on the lyric stage. 
Though born in Cardiff in Wales Miss 
Jordan came to America when she was 
but a year old and has had all her 
musical training in this country. Hav- 
ing made good in concert, recital, opera 
and oratorio she is another example of 
what may be accomplished by serious 
work without going abroad for instruc- 
tion. Thoroughly American is this con- 
tralto in her views. She believes in hold- 
ing high the standard of her programs 
and not “playing down.” “Some artists,” 
remarked Miss Jordan the other day, 
“operate on the principle that the little 
towns cannot understand the classics 
and they sing anything in such places. 
I find that even Brahms is appreciated 
in many of the smaller cities and I 
know that the player-piano and the 
phonograph have made this so. Put me 
down as a champion of singing in Eng- 
lish! I believe words that are under- 
standable to the majority should be given 
to the audience. Do you suppose that 
Germany or Italy would endure night 
after night to hear only English librettos 
and recitals in English? It is just as 
bad to give Americans nothing but 
French, German and Italian. The appre- 
ciation of the music is only intensified 
when the hearers know what it is all 
about. Of course, some artists sing 
English so indistinctly that they might 
as well be singing in Chinese or Sanskrit! 
“The singer who wants to get his or 
her message over the footlights must 
enunciate in a way that does not make 
the person in front pay any especial 
attention to the enunciation, for if that 
is necessary some of the beauty of the 
music will be lost. I believe in America; 
I sing its composers’ songs, I have faith 
in our native teachers. As for Ameri- 


can audiences their appreciation of 
music has developed wonderfully, and it 
is developing these days at a pace which 
will even outrank its last decade of de- 
velopment completely.” 

Miss Jordan has been under the man- 
agement of Foster & David for the last 
three years and has recently placed her- 
self under this firm’s direction for a 
similar period in the future. 





JOINT CONCERT TOUR FOR 
PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS 


Marion Gaillard, Soprano, and John 
Thompson, Pianist, Will Make Many 
Summer Appearances in Maine 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18. — Marion 
Stuart Gaillard, coloratura soprano, and 
John Thompson, pianist, two of Phila- 
delphia’s best known artists, will begin 
a Summer concert tour August 1 under 
the direction of Robert Patterson Strine, 
of this city. They will appear jointly at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and in Maine at 





Kennebunkport, Biddeford, Portland, 
Lewiston, Bath, Wiscasset, Rockland, 
Camden, Augusta, Waterville, Scow- 


hegan, Bangor and Bar Harbor. Mrs. 
Gailiard’s popularity is well established 
in iMaine, as she is a granddaughter of 
the late Governor of that State, Samuel 
FE. Smith, daughter of Marion Howard, 
and niece of Blanche Willis Howard, the 
noted writer. She perfected her studies 
abroad under Sbriglia and other noted 
teachers, and is the possessor of a voice 
of remarkable range, purity and flexi- 
bility. 

Mr. Thompson, who will appear with 
the soprano in programs of vocal and 
piano numbers, is a home-trained pian- 
ist, who, after winning success here, 
achieved a genuine success in New York, 
later going to Europe, where he played 
in several musical centers and won recog- 
nition as an artist of distinction. Mr. 
Strine has already arranged for several 
important concert events in this city 
for next season. Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra will make three appear- 
ances at the Academy of Music under 
Mr. Strine’s direction, on the evenings 
of October 26, January 11 and February 
25. Maggie Teyte and Josef Hofmann 
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will be the soloists at the second and 
third concerts, respectively. Mr. Strine 
has also made arrangements for the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Pavlowa, with her own 
company, on November 25, and for four 
additional appearances in connection with 
the Dippel operatic organization, the 
latter dates to be announced later. 
A. tn TF. 


Orchestral Engagements for Shattuck 

A contract has been closed for Arthur 
Shattuck,- the American pianist, to ap- 

ear as soloist with the New York Phil- 

armonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, in Detroit, Mich., March 16. 
He also appears as soloist with the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras. 





Correcting the Haphazard Method of 





Piano Instruction Now So Common 





Edward Bailey Birge, director of Music in the 
Public Schools of Indianapolis believes that 
the PROGRESSIVE SERIES, published 
by the Art Publication Society of St. Louis 


will accomplish this. 


The Art Public<tion Society, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Here is his letter: — 


After a thorough examination of the text, exercises, studies and 
pieces of the “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” I can assure you 
that I believe they are all that you claim for them, viz., the most educa- 
tional series of instructive steps ever put together under one plan. When 
the lessons came to my house for examination, I spent the entire after- 
noon reading them and trying to be cool-headed enough to sit in judg- 
ment upon them. I say cool-headed, because I speedily became too filled 
with admiration to know whether I was judging fairly or not. 

The language is so illuminative of the lesson to be taught, the ground 
covered is so complete, the work in technique, interpretation, harmony 
and theory, as well as biography of composers is so “pat” and. to the 
purpose intended, that I am glad to assure you that I shall feel it a duty 
to do everything in my power to bring the work to the attention of my 
acquaintance. An education, such as these lessons give, would only be 
attainable ordinarily, if at all, after years of special instruction and 


travel. 


Supervisors of music will find much to interest them. 


The ear- 


training particularly, if carried out as intended in connection with the 
harmony work of the course, will give an expert knowledge, enabling 


pupils to read difficult vocal music at sight with ease. 


The work will 


also be found very valuable as a reference work for anybody’s library. 
I believe this course will correct the haphazard method of teaching now 


so common. 


Wishing you the greatest success with your meritorious under- 


taking, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


: Epwarp B. Brrce, 
Director Music Public Schools. 


1914 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis. 





Full particulars as to the Progressive Series and detailed informa- 
tion concerning the attractive plan by which we offer it through 
teachers may be obtained by addressing a postal to Department A 
—The Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. 














FREDERIC 


WARREN 


TENOR 


Exponent of Jean de Reszke’s Method 


Halle Opinions: 

“A sympathetic singer in very many 
respects. All his songs were worked 
out very finely. He brought the en- 
joyable evening to a close with two 
Grieg songs.” 


“He has learned admirably to master 
his tenor as a pupil of the famous Jean 
de Reszke.” 





10 years experience as Singer and 
Teacher in London, Paris and Berlin. 








STUDIO: Prinzregentenstrasse 9, BERLIN 











The music critic of THE STANDARD, London, wrote of 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


The Distinguished Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera.Company and the Royal Opera, Berlin: 


“More finished vocal methods, a purer or more musical voice or 

V vi , : one employed 
with greater agility and control than Frieda Hempel possesses cannot be lee 
agined; in fact, one can call to mind no coloratura artist who can sing as she 
sang yesterday afternoon at Queen’s Hall.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The announcement that Miss Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, daughter of the Presi- 
dent, has been offered and accepted the 
editorship of the musical department of 
the new social magazine, to be issued in 
the ever-enterprising West this Fall, has 
an interest far greater than that natu- 
rally arising from the entrance into the 
field of periodical literature of a young 
lady of such distinction. 


Miss Wilson has already attracted 
favorable attention by the sympathy she 
has shown, at every available oppor- 
tunity, for all altruistic endeavor. 

If I understand the purpose of the new 
magazine it is to make propaganda for 
social betterment in various ways, one of 
which is the use of the public school 
buildings all over the country as social 
centers. This will do much to break 
down the barriers that still unfortunately 
separate even the smallest communities 
into a lot of little cliques, divided by dif- 
ferences of race, of religion, of business 
and political interests; all jealous of each 
other, all striving against one another 
instead of working together for the com- 
mon good. 

That the new magazine is to be run by 
public spirited women augurs well for its 
future usefulness and practically guar- 
antees its success, for like it or not, as 
you may, this is the age of woman’s self- 
assertion all over the world, and it is 
going to make the world better, and, most 
assuredly, it is going to make the world 
sweeter and cleaner. 

* * * 


In accepting the responsibilities allied 
with her position Miss Wilson expresses 
—whether consciously or unconsciously— 
the new thought, the thought that will 
be found hereafter to be controlling in 
human affairs. 

This thought may be expressed by the 
single word “service.” 

People of force of mind as well as of 
force of character are coming more and 
more to realize that the struggle for 
what is called “success,” by the usual 
means of exploiting one’s fellows, is after 
all a poor and paltry game, not worth the 
candle, as the French put it, and that not 
alone from a high moral standpoint, not 
alone from an altruistic standpoint, not 
alone from even a religious standpoint, 
but from a purely practical standpoint, 
the best use to which one can put one’s 
powers is by way of “service to one’s fel- 
ow creatures.” 

If the distinguished financier, instead 
f looting a great railroad, to gratify his 
‘raze for possession by the purchase of 
the art treasures of the old world of 
whose spiritual purpose and value he is 
hopelessly ignorant, were to employ all 
nis ability and all his energies to build- 
ing up that railroad, to giving the public 
vetter service and the stockholders a fair 
‘eturn for their confidence, can you im- 
igine the honor as well as wealth that 
would be his reward? 

And this you can apply to every 
human enterprise, be it a bank, a mam- 
moth store, a newspaper, or great politi- 
cal power. 

me: ee 

Now, in the work which she has been 
doing and in that which Miss Wilson 
has now undertaken, she exemplifies this 
new spirit. Thus she offers a strong 
contrast to another young lady, also the 
daughter of a President. 

I allude to Mrs. Longworth, formerly 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, who inherited from 
her father that wonderful power of self- 
confidence, self-assertion, and, above all, 
of physical and mental energy which 


helped to make him so deservedly con- 
spicuous in our national life. 

While, as Mrs. Partington once said, 
“Caparisons are odorous,” I cannot help 
making them for the reason that these 
two prominent young ladies present the 
two attitudes which are in opposition, if 
not in actual conflict to-day in every- 
thing, including the musical world, as I 
shall presently endeavor to show you and 
make clear. 

i 


Mrs. Longworth, especially before her 
marriage, presented a magnificent exam- 
ple of the exuberant vital force, of the 
physical and mental health, which per- 
meate and distinguish the American peo- 
ple and which, in large measure, are re- 
sponsible for what has been called “The 
Progress of Democracy.” 

But these powers Mrs. Longworth put 
to no further use than by a charming] 
independent’ self-assertion and _ self- 
exploitation. She defied convention, 
shrugged her shoulders, contemptuously, 
at Mrs. Grundy; was a law unto herself, 
and was such a transcendent expression 
of her own personality that philosophers 
and writers, like Stendhal and Nietzsche, 
would have glorified her in print as a 
more humble scribe, to wit, your “Me- 
phisto,” is now doing. 

But she went no further. 

Her name is not, to my knowledge, 
allied with any altruistic or public spir- 
ited work. 

The great cause of the “human uplift” 
knows her not. 

It is right here that Margaret Wilson, 
lacking the exuberant vitality of her 
predecessor in the White House, and re- 
strained, no doubt, by the conditions of 
her early life at Princeton, nevertheless 
shines out bright and clear. 


* * * 

But you will say what has all this got 
to do with music? 

Far more than you may think or real- 
ize! 

The great message of music, its mean- 
ing and purpose in human life, its ability 
to draw humanity together, to whisper 
to us of immortality by the expression of 
emotions beyond the power of mere 
words, all long ago recognized by the 
great composers, is only beginning to be 


understood by their interpreters. The 
great composers served the world 
through their art. Their interpreters 


often put their compositions to ignoble 
personal use. 

For decades, indeed for centuries, we 
have had what I will call the artificial 
exploitation of music for purely personal 
ends, whether these ends were for profit 
or for personal display. i 

A divine song or a divine composition, 
the soul-expression of a master mind, 
soaring in the infinite, was slurred, 
twisted and tortured into an opportunity 
for the display of the tones of a mar- 
velous throat or of equally marvelous 
fingers. 

That is one of the chief reasons why 
we cannot understand one-tenth of the 
words even some of the greatest artists 
sing and it is also one of the chief rea- 
sons why a distinguished violinist or 
pianist will coolly interpolate an extra- 
ordinarily difficult but hopelessly inane 
and impossible cadenza into a master- 
piece simply to display his command of 
his instrument and his technical ability. 

Thus for years the unthinking have 
gaped with open-mouthed wonder at the 
vocal or instrumental gymnast, not real- 
izing, even for an instant, that they were 
prostituting the greatest of the arts to 
win the applause of the groundlings and 
so rake in the shekels. 

To this the old artificial school of Ital- 
ian opera, with its tenors and sopranos 
singing long arias with vocal fireworks, 
while slowly dying, contributed largely. 

Some composers of that time catered 
to the taste of the time and naturally 
singers and musicians were found to ex- 
press their work to the highest degree of 
proficiency. 

And so we lauded such human canary 
birds as Adelina Patti and Marcella Sem- 
brich and such a human music box as 
Paganini. ; 

But in their defense it may be said 
that it was not only an artificial age in 
music, but in drama, in literature, and 
above all in what is called “The highest 
social life.” It was the age of powder- 
puff, patch and patchouli. 

za zm 

Through it all, however, there were 
masses of the people who preserved their 
love of music, real music. 

This is shown by the persistence of the 
folk-song, by the irresistible force . of 
such songs as “The ‘Marseillaise,” “Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” which carried men 
triumphantly to battle and death. Just 
as some of our American popular and na- 
tional songs are carrying us to the higher 
purposes of love and life. ; 

Rising out of the enduring affection 
for the folk-song, and largely influenced, 
no doubt, by the humanizing influences 





pervading the world, the public taste in 
music is advancing, in the sense that the 
artificial school and its interpreters are 
losing their hold, while the great mas- 
ters, living and dead, and their honest 
interpreters are coming into their own. 

* * x 


. Of this, convincing evidence was re- 
cently afforded. 

Mme. Tetrazzini is conceded to be one 
of the greatest living coloratura singers. 

It must also be conceded that to her 
ability as a singer she adds a charming 
and gracious personality, all allied to a 
disposition naturally unaffected and gen- 
erous. 

No wonder that in London, where the 
old artificial Italian school has ruled for 
a century, Mme. Tetrazzini was held in 
even more extravagant regard by opera 
and concert goers than she is in this 
country. 

But what does the latest report from 
London tell us? 

That at her great concert in Albert 
Hall, on June 23, when she was supported 
by the incomparable Nikisch and his 
symphony orchestra there were “gaps in 
amazing numbers all over the house, even 
the cheaper seats being but sparsely 
filled.” 

Now this débacle of the illustrious 
singer cannot be accounted for by any 
falling off in her vocal powers. 

Those who have heard her recently re- 
port that in spite of her indisposition 
last Spring she is singing better than 
ever, is in splendid spirits and as child- 
ishly exuberant and naive as ever. 

We must seek the cause elsewhere. 

The only possible explanation is that, 


under the influence of Wagner and the 
modern French and Italian schools, the 
public taste is changing and not only 
changing but rising. The result is, as | 
your correspondent from London puts it, 
“Londoners have lost their taste for in- 
sipid colorature fare that merely tickles 
the arfistic palate and leaves the mind 
craving for more solid and satisfying 
sustenance. Cold though dazzling vocal 
technic is not likely to make a lasting 
impression upon audiences that have be- 
come accustomed to the soul-inspiring 
methods of a Gerhardt or a Culp, for 
whom the art of singing means some- 
thing more than a mere vehicle for the 
exploitation of dizzy head-tones and phe- 
nomenal breathing achievements.” 
* * * 


In a way the insistent demand on the 
part of many for “opera in English” ex- 
presses this changed attitude of music 
lovers. 

People want to understand what is 
sung. They want to get in touch with 
the poet as well as with the composer 
and musician. 

They are beginning to realize the true 
value of the message to be conveyed by 
song, just as they are beginning to real- 
ize the true value of the message to be 
conveyed by the composers of instru- 
mental music. 

If you would understand the message 
these composers toiled, struggled and 
many of them starved to deliver, read 
their lives and then, perhaps, you will 
better understand the purpose of music 
and the homely homily that you have 
just read from the pen of 


Your MEPHISTO. 








AMERICAN SOPRANO 
IN BERLIN RECOVERS 
FROM APPENDICITIS 











Alma Simpson (on left) and Her Sister 


BERLIN, June 27.—Alma Simpson, the 
highly gifted young American soprano, 
who has been engaged for the Municipal 
Opera at Kénigsberg, was operated upon 
for appendicitis a few weeks ago in 
Berlin. The singer had just been en- 
gaged for twenty-eiggt appearances at 
the Theater des Westen’s Summer season 
when stricken, and this engagement 
naturally had to be given up. However, 
Mrs. Simpson has made a remarkably 
rapid recovery and will take up her work 
again in August. Her engagement in 
Kénigsberg begins the latter part of 
September, and she will first be heard 
there in such réles as Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin,” the Countess in “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” Juliette in “Romeo et Juliette” 
and Dorabella in “Cosi fan —_,, 7 





Summer Activities of Duo from Manhat- 
tan Ladies’ Quartet 


Irene Cumming and Anna Winkopp, 
of the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, were 
recent guests of Mrs. N. P. Tuttle, of 
New Haven, Conn., well known in music 
circles at her home at Woodmont on the 
Sound. During their visit they motored 





over to Short Beach, the home of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and assisted at a musi- 
cale given by the distinguished poet- 
author. From there the two went to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where they will spend a few 
weeks, returning in time to fill a few 
weeks’ engagement in the Adirondacks. 
The quartet will fill several engagements 
the latter part of August, includin 
Hartford and Woodmont, and the mont 
rod September is practically all booked for 
them. 


PATRON OF ART IN WEST 








Colonel Wood’s Encouragement of Art- 
ists Who Visit Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 16.—Many a vis- 
iting musical star in Portland remem- 
bers the encouraging interest of Col. C. 
E. Wood, a “age <a lawyer on the 
West coast, who devotes considerable of 
his leisure energy to the various arts, in 
several of which he is highly gifted. His 
poetic talent appears at its best in a col- 
lection of sonnets and lyrics, “Maia,” 
which may soon appear in print. As an 
after-dinner speaker or improvisator, he 
is inimitable and his talents as a painter 
are unique. On a library wall in one of 
the homes in Portland hangs a pretty 
landscape which he sketched after dinner 
with no other artist materials at hand 
than a burned match and a little butter 
from the dinner table. 

Further proof of his versatility is the 
laylet, “The Sleeping Princess,’ which 
e wrote for Anita Lachmund, the little 

daughter of the New York pianist and 
composer, Carl V. Lachmund, who is at 
present in Portland for his health. This 
5 gp is to introduce her art in acting 
and especially in ballet and toe dancing 
to the society folk of Portland in a pres- 
entation at his home. 


REPORT FRYER’S ENGAGEMENT 








English Pianist Said to Be Scheduled for 
Institute of Musical Art 


A report reached New York this week 
from London to the effect that Herbert 
Fryer had been engaged to take up the 
post of head of the piano department at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
City. Mr. Fryer is an English pianist 
and has returned to London from a con- 
cert tour in Canada. It is said that he 
will also appear in concerts in this coun- 
try. The institute is closed during the 
Summer and it was impossible for Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA to confirm the report of 
Mr. Fryer’s engagement. 





Joint Recitals for Christine Miller 


In addition to her many recitals this 
season, Christine Miller, the contralto, 
will appear in a number of joint recitals. 
Some of the joint recitals are: Qne with 
Edith Chapman Goold at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., before the St. Cecilia Society; at 
Cleveland, O., with Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, in the morning series at the Statler 
Hotel, and with Katharine Goodson be- 
fore the Matinee Musical Club of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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WASHINGTON SOPRANO 
WINS OPERA LAURELS 
IN ITALIAN CITIES 














Graziella Lara (Grace Cole, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.) as “Gilda” in “Rigoletto” 


MILAN, ITALY, July 10.—Grace Cole, 
the young Washington prima donna, has 
in a short time become well known in 
opera in Italy, where she sings under 

the name of Graziella Lara. Miss Cole 


has just returned from an important 
season of opera at Florence, and goes 
immediately to fill another engagement 
at Ferrara, which, by the way, is also 
the home of Sig. Gatti-Casazza. She thus 
has a record of appearing in seven opera 
houses in fourteen different places 
in rapid succession. Miss Cole has a 
coloratura soprano of great range, tech- 
nical skill and exquisite quality. She is 
another brilliant example of the teaching 
of J. Armour Galloway, of Milan, with 
whom she has studied exclusively for the 
past four years. This noted teacher is 
doing splendid work for American 
singers, placing them in opera in 
Europe. 





OUR SONGS IN ANTIPODES 





J. E. Beal, of John Church Company, 
Tells of Demand for American Works 


J. E. Beal, of the London branch of 
the John Church Company, passed 
through New York last week on his way 
back to London. Mr. Beal has been trav- 
eling in Australia and New Zealand in 
the interest of the publications of the 
John Church Company, London, and 
from the Antipodes went to San Fran- 
cisco, stopping in Cincinnati at the home 
offices of his firm. In New York Mr. 
Beal was entertained by J. Leslie Dil- 
worth, in the absence of W. L. Coghill, 
New York manager of the firm. 

To a MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
he said, speaking of his Australian ex- 
periences in introducing new songs: 
“There is a great demand out there for 
simple songs. You would be surprised 
how a difficult accompaniment absolutely 
kills a song’s chances. When I first took 
Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” out on my 
trip to Australia a few years ago they 
would not look at it at all. Then the 
tenor, Paul Dufault, came over and sang 
it and now it is going splendidly. Mr. 
Dufault also made an opening for an- 
other American song, Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen’s ‘Inter Nos,’ which has also 
been in much demand. There is really 
great intelligence among the Australians 
and they are imbued with musical un- 
derstanding. They like ballads, too, but 
they come by that taste naturally enough, 
as many of them have acquired it in 
London.” Mr. Beal sailed for London 
on Thursday. 

















SUCCESSES OF 





LEGINSKA 


ON HER ENGLISH AND GERMAN TOURS 








LEGINSKA IN GREAT BRITAIN:— 


Edinburgh Evening Dispatch: 
‘‘Leginska obviously possesses a tre- 
mendous musical temperament, and 
she plays on the emotions of her au- 
dience as skillfully as she handles the 
keyboard. Every work she undertook 
last night was a model of execution.” 


Brighton Standard: 
rth Hers undoubtedly is the 


genius of greatness.’’ 


Hull Times: 

“ . . Now she has fulfilled the 
highest expectations and become a 
pianist of rare genius and marvelous 
technique.”’ 


Birmingham Daily Mail: 


“She possesses wonderful tempera- 
ment and vitality, strongly recalling 
in touch and power and style .Anton 
Rubinstein of old.” 


Glasgow News: 

‘Miss Leginska is in command of a 
brilliant and widely ranging technique 
that entitles her to rank with the 
greatest executants of the day; and, 
what is still more important, she pos- 
sesses a genuinely artistic tempera- 
ment, revealing intensity of sentiment 
controlled by the finest taste and 
poetically inspired.’’ 








LEGINSKA IN GERMANY:— 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt: 
“Her playing has a 
nuances.”’ 


thousand 


Leipziger Tageblatt: 
“The Leginska recital was a big 
artistic success.”’ 


Hallesche Zeitung: 

“TI never heard an artist with a big- 
ger temperament. Many a pianist 
could envy her her enormous tech- 


nique, delicious pianissimo and deli- 
cate touch,”’ 


Frankfurt General Anzeiger: 

‘“‘Leginska played splendidly, with 
big technique and a very wonderful 
touch.”’ 


Minchener Post: 

“This very young girl has an aston- 
ishing technique, a healthy, beautiful 
touch and her playing is always inter- 
esting and fascinating.’’ 





MISS LEGINSKA IN AMERICA FOR WINTER 1914-1915 





ETHEL LEGINSKA, Hotel Grenoble 56th St. and 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Tel. Columbus 909 























EDYTH WALKER 


NEXT SEASON’S PRIMA DONNA OF 
THE CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO 

















Edyth Walker is one of the most prominent 
features of 


THE WAGNER FESTIVALS 





5 GLOWING PRAISE BY THE BAVARIAN PRESS:-— 














Photo by Dover Street Studios, London 


Opinions from the Bavarian Capital: 


‘Her Brunnhilde was the mould of perfection.” 
“A noble figure of stirring dramatic power.”’ 
“Her great art created an overwhelming impression.” 


( Bayrische Staatszeitung. ) 


“The last evening of the third ‘Ring’ left an overwhelming im- 
pression of Edyth Walker’s great vocal art.” 


(Muenchener Augsburger Abendzeitung. ) 
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VITAL POINTS IN PIANO PLAYING 


Noted Performers and Teachers Supply Advice on ‘‘How to Practice” 








By HARRIETTE BROWER 
Third Article 


rail 














E have seen that if the pianist 

hopes to perfect himself in his 

art he must lay the foundation deep down 

in correct hand position and finger 

movements; in careful attention to the 

minutest details of touch and tone pro- 
duction. 

The remark is often heard, from per- 
sons who have just listened to a piano 
recital: “I would gfve anything in the 
world to play like that!” But would 
they even give the necessary time, other 
things being equal? 

How much time does the artist re- 
quire for study? Paderewski owns to 


practicing all the time—during his 
periods of preparation for recital tours. 
At certain seasons of the year most of 
the artists give a large portion of each 
day to the work. Burnham devotes his 
entire mornings to piano study; Godow- 
sky is an incessant worker; Eleanor 
Spencer practices “all her spare time,” 
as she quaintly puts it. A professional 
pianist must give a number of hours 
each day to actual practice at the key- 
board, besides what is done away from 
it. The work is going on continually, 
whether one really sits at the instrument 
or not. 

The point which most concerns us is: 
How shall one practice so as to make 
the most of the time and accomplish the 
best results? What études, if any, shall 
we use and what technical material is 
the most useful? 

Wilhelm Bachaus, whose consummate 
technic we have admired, says: “I am 
old-fashioned enough to still believe in 
scales and arpeggios. Some of the play- 
ers of the present day seem to have no 
use for such things, but I find them of 
great importance. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that I go through the whole 
set of keys when I practice the scales. 
I select a few at a time and work at 
those. I start with ridiculously simple 
forms, just the thumb under the hand 
and the hand over the thumb, a few 
movements each way, but they put the 
hand in trim for scales and arpeggios. 
I practice these about half an hour a 
day. I have to overhaul my technic 
once or twice a week to see that every- 
thing is right. Scales and arpeggios 
come in for their share of criticism. I 
practice them in various touches, but 
more in legato, as that is more difficult 
and also more beautiful than the others. 
I practice technic, if possible, an hour 
a day, including Bach.” 

Sigismond Stojowski considers that 
scales and arpeggios must form a part 
of the daily routine. 

Thuel Burnham says: “Of my prac- 
tice hours at least one is given to technic, 
seales, arpeggios, octaves, chords and 
Bach! I believe in taking one selection 
of Bach and perfecting it—transposing 
it in all the keys and polishing it to 
the highest point possible. So with 
études, it is better to perfect a few 
than to play at so many.” 


Pianist as Mechanic 


Edwin Hughes, the American pianist 
and teacher in Munich, remarks: “Tech- 
nie is the mechanical part of music mak- 
ing; to keep it in running order one must 
be constantly tinkering with it, just as 
the engine driver with his locomotive 


or the chauffeur with his automobile. 
Every intelligent player recognizes cer- 
tain exercises as especially beneficial to 
the mechanical well being of his playing; 
from these he will plan his daily 
schedule of technical practice.” 

Teresa Carrefio asserts she had many 
technical exercises which her teacher 
wrote out for her, from difficult passages 





“Harold Bauer believes velocity to be in- 
herent in the individual, so that when the 
passage is thoroughly comprehended, it can 
be played at the necessary rate of speed.’’ 


taken from the great composers. There 
were hundreds of them, so many that it 
took just three days to go the rounds. 
She considers them invaluable, and con- 
stantly uses them in her own practice 
and in her teaching. Everything must 
be played in all keys and with every pos- 
sible variety of tone and touch. 
Paderewski gives much time daily to 
pure technic practice. He has_ been 
known to play scales and arpeggios in a 


a fine technic, and keeping it up to con- 
cert pitch. 


Some players are. parce to certain 
technical studies. Bachaus highly recom- 
mends those of Brahms, for instance. All 
artists use Bach in connection with their 
technic practice; in fact the works of 
Bach may be considered to embody pure 
technic principles, and pianists consider 
them a daily necessity. 


Making Exercises 


Together with their studies in pure 
technic alone, the artists make exercises 
out of the pieces they are learning; 
either by playing passages written for 
both hands with one hand, by turning 
single notes into octave passages, by 
using more difficult fingering than neces- 
sary, thus bringing into use the weaker 
fingers, and in numerous other ways in- 
creasing the effort of performance, so 
that when the original passage is played 
it shall indeed seem like child’s play. 


Another means to acquire technical 
mastery is through transposition. One 
would think Bach’s compositions dif- 
ficult enough to perform as written, but 
the artists think nothing of putting them 
through the different keys. Burnham re- 
lates that during early lessons with Dr. 
Mason, that master gave him a Bach 
Invention to prepare, casually remarking 
it might be well to memorize it. The 
simple suggestion was more than suf- 
ficient. The ambitious pupil presented 
himself at the next lesson with not only 
that particular invention learned by 
heart, but the whole set likewise. De 
Pachmann, in his eagerness to master 
the technic and literature of the piano, 
says that when a Bach prelude and 
fugue was on one occasion assigned him 
by his teacher he went home and learned 
the whole twenty-four, which he was able 
to play in every key for the next lesson. 


Slow Practice 


The question is often put to artists; 
“Do you need to work up velocity, and 
do you practice the composition a great 
deal at the required speed?” Many 
pianists practice very slowly. This was 








How They Practice 


Wilhelm Bachaus—“I am old-fashioned enough to believe in scales and arpeg- 
gios. I select a few keys at a time and work at those.” 

Paderewski has been known to play scales and arpeggios in a single key for 
three-quarters of an hour at a stretch. 

Edwin Hughes—“Technic is the mechanical part of music making; to keep it in 
running order one must be constantly tinkering with it.” 

Teresa Carreno has hundreds of technical exercises arranged by her teacher 
from difficult passages of great composers. 








single key for three quarters of an hour 
at a stretch. These were played with 
every variety of touch, velocity, dynamic 
shading and so on. 

It is seen from the instances quoted 
that great pianists believe in daily tech- 
nic practice, in the study of pure technic 
apart from pieces. Many more could 
testify that scales, chords, arpeggios and 
octaves are their daily bread. Many 
have spoken especially of octave practice 
as being eminently beneficial. They feel 
these things essential to*the acquiring of 


William H. Sherwood’s custom. Harold 
Bauer believes velocity to be inherent in 
the individual, so that when the passage 
is thoroughly comprehended it can be 
played at the necessary rate of speed. 
Bachaus testifies he seldom works for 
velocity, saying that if he masters the 
passage he can play it at any required 
tempo. “I never work for velocity as 
some do,” he remarks. “I seldom prac- 
tice fast, for it interferes with clear- 
ness. I prefer to play more slowly, giv- 
ing the greatest attention to clearness 


and good tone. By pursuing this course 
I find that when I need velocity I 
have it.” 

Clarence Adler counsels pupils always 
to begin by practicing slowly—faster 
tempo will develop later, subconsciously. 
Velocity is only to be employed after the 
piece has been thoroughly learned, every 
mark of expression observed, all finger- 
ing, accents and dynamic marks mas- 
tered. “You would scarcely believe,” he 
adds, “how slowly I practice myself.” 


There are very few exceptions to the 
general verdict in favor of technic prac- 
tice apart from pieces. Godowsky asserts 
he never practices scales. Bauer cares 
little for pure technic practice, feeling 
the composition itself contains sufficient 
material of a technical nature. 


Whether or not these brilliant excep- 
tions merely prove the rule, the thought- 
ful student of the piano must decide for 
himself. He has already discovered that 
modern piano playing requires a _ per- 
fect technic; besides the personal equa- 
tion of vigorous health, serious purpose 
and many-sided mentality. Mme. Rider- 
Possart says: “Technic is something an 
artist has to put in the background, and 
yet if he does not possess it he is no- 
where.” The student must see that to 
acquire the necessary technical control 
he must devote time and thought to it, 
outside of piece playing. He must 
understand the principles and follow out 
a certain routine in order to secure re- 
sults in the quickest and surest way. 
While each one must work out his own 
salvation, it is a comfort to know that 
even the greatest artists must toil over 
their technic, must keep eternally at it, 
must play slowly, must memorize bit by 
bit. The difference between the artist 
and the average amateur lies in the 
former’s absolute concentration, perse- 
verance and devotion to the highest 
ideals. 

(All rights reserved.) 


Mme. Nordica’s Ashes Brought Here by 
Her Husband 


George W. Young, who arrived in 
New York from London on July 15 on 
the Imperator, brought with him the 
ashes of his late wife, Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica. Mr. Young brought Mme. Nor- 
dica’s ashes in a small silver casket, the 
solitary decoration of which was a white 
silk ribbon tied in a bow knot. A stout 
leather case, satin lined, served as the 
outer shell. 
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PASQUALE AMATO 


the CELEBRATED BARITONE of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 


at his recital in London, June 25th 


Comments of the leading English Critics: 


_ LONDON “DAILY EXPRESS,” June 26, 1914 


VOICE THAT RIVALS CARUSO'S 
PASQUALE AMATO'S FIRST VISIT TO LONDON 


Sooner or later—and, unfortunately, it is all too seldom the 
former—the world’s most famous singers find their way to England. 

That Pasquale Amato, the celebrated baritone from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, should have been so long in com- 
ing is flattering neither to English enterprise nor to English per- 
spicacity. From time to time reports of his wonderful voice have 
reached us, but it is safe to say that such reports have considerably 
underrated the claims of this truly great artist. 

Maurel in his prime never sang “‘Largo al factotum’’ with more 
perfect command of vocal ways and means. How fine an actor, 
Mr. Amato is, certain little subtle touches of comedy in the delivery 
of the number were a good deal more than an index. His voice 
is of a singularly even and rich quality throughout its entire range, 
and had the singer been hidden from view those not gifted with 
the sense of absolute pitch might easily have mistaken his high 
notes for those of Caruso, so resonant and ringing were they. 

Small wonder the audience at Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon 
became almost frantic at the conclusion of his two appearances 
at the concert given in aid of the funds of the Lady Workers’ 
Club. 

Opera-goers are accustomed to hearing the prologue to 
“Pagliacci” sung by some of its most noted exemplars, but they 
have never heard it sung with the wealth of expression, the 
dramatic grip, and the sheer vocal beauty that Pasquale Amato 
gave it. 

London music lovers should do their utmost to persuade this 
great artist to make a further appearance. If they do not, such 
as were not present yesterday will miss one of the sensations— 
using the term in the strictest sense—of the season. 





LONDON “DAILY MAIL,” June 26, 1914 
A FRONT-RANK SINGER 


EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUOSITY OF MR. PASQUALE 
AMATO 


Mr. Pasquale Amato, the New York baritone, sang at Queen's 
Hall yesterday in aid of the funds of the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Edwardes’s Lady Workers’ Club. He is a singer of absolutely the 
front rank. The voice, to begin with, is of exceptional force and 
beauty, but beyond that there is an intelligence, a sense of culture 
and artistic thought all too rare emong our mucbh-idolised Italian 
song-birds. The audience yesterday were swept off their feet, and 
Mr. Amato's extraordinary virtuosity in “Largo al Factotum!”’ 
made them insist on hearing the song twice over. 


LONDON “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” June 26, 1914 


If the large audience that came together in Queen's Hall yes- 
terday afternoon represented so much per head in hard cash, then, 
indeed, must the fund of the Lady Workers’ Club have benefited 
tv a considerable extent. The London Symphony Orchestra was 
engaged, and was conducted by Mr. Camilieri, and though their 
share in the programme was excellently chosen, it was futile to 
deny that the success of the concert was achieved by Mr. Pasquale 
Amato, an eminent baritone from the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York. Often we have heard of the eminence of this fine singer. 
But one hearing is better than a whole page of print. Mr. Amato's 
vice is truly magnificent; it has a rare ring and a great variety 
of colour, and in the prologue to “Pagliacci’’ and the cavatina 
“‘Largo al factotum”’ from “‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ his singing enrap- 
tured his hearers. Indeed there was a gale of applause after each, 
which ultimately developed into a hurricane, and the latter song 
had to be repeated. So decidedly distinguished is Mr. Amato's 
sages that the wonder grows that he has not been heard in opera 

ere. 


LONDON “STANDARD,” June 26, 1914 


Unless one is mistaken Pasquale Amato sang on one occasion 
in an off-season at Covent Garden some eight years ago. Since 











Copyright Mishkin. 


then he has built up an enviable reputation for himself at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. How well deserved has been 
the homage of American opera-goers and critics was obvious after 
the first few bars of the Prologue from “I Pagliacci’ at Queen's 
Hall yesterday afternoon at the concert given in aid of the funds 
of the Lady Workers’ Club. His voice is of a beautifully round, 
rich, and even quality, and his control over it is remarkable in every 
way. Leoncavallo’s scena has surely never been sung with more 
poignant expression and sheer vocal beauty—Pasquale Amato's 
high notes have the ring of the robust tenor—or with more artistic 
appreciation of its music and drama. And in comedy he was 
none the less at home; indeed, one would have to search one’s 
memory to recall a performance of “Largo al factotum’’ that for 
glibness of utterance and perfection of diction equalled his delivery 
of Rossini’s famous Cavatina. Pasquale Amato's success was as 
immediate as his reception was overwhelming, and he had to sing 
the number a second time in consequence. 


LONDON “TIMES,” June 26, 1914 


* j|.. * But what was lacking in orchestral interest was made 


up in vocal interest by the singing of Signor Pasquale Amato, and 
the acquisition of a great singer probably helped more than the 
most carefully-planned orchestral programme would have done to 
swell the funds of the Lady Workers Club, in aid of which the 
concert was given. Signor Amato sang two songs, the Prologue 
o ‘Pagliacci’ and “‘Largo al factotum”’ from “‘I] Barbiere,”’ in a 
way which roused the enthusiasm of the audience to so high a pitch 
that he had to repeat the second. He gave us the rare pleasure 
of hearing a great baritone voice under such thorough control that 
the most startling changes of tone, the alteration of rapid parlando 
in the Figaro song with rich and rhythmic singing, seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. These two songs whetted the appetite 
for more. 
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Munich Names a Street in Honor of Richard Strauss—First Details of Wagner Royalties Yet Made 
Public Show That Bayreuth Heirs Received $1,500,000 During First Thirty Years—-More German 
Hospitality for English Militant Suffragette Composer’s Operas—lItalian Composers Officially 
Recognize Possibilities of Cinematograph as New Field for Them—English Critic Discusses 
Modern Composers in Light of ‘‘ Supreme Greatness ”’ Test—Vienna Plans Another Week of Music 
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ONORS continue to be heaped upon 
Richard Strauss. The most recent 

since the placing of a tablet on his natal 
house in Munich and the founding of a 
Richard Strauss Museum in Frankfort- 
on-Main and the conferring upon him of 
the honorary degree of doctor of music 
by the University of Oxford, is one of 
the courtesies rarely extended to the liv- 


ing. The municipality of Munich has de- 
cided that it should have a street named 
in honor of its most illustrious musical 
son, and in consequence one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the Bavarian cap- 
ital is shortly to be re-named the Richard 


Strauss Strasse. 
* * * 


T= first details yet made public re- 
garding the royalties received by 
the heirs of Richard Wagner are to be 
found in a recent issue of the Tdgliche 
Rundschau. A Munich writer named 
Jurinek divides the time from 1883 to 
1914 into twelve parts according to 
the succession new high-water marks 
reached. Q 

Such new records were registered by 
the year 1886, when the royalties paid in 
amounted to $22,654; the year 1887, with 
a total of $23,734; the year 1890, with 
$29,276; the year 1892, with $35,312; the 
year 1895, with $39,409; the year 1896 
with $43,657; the year 1901, with $54,- 
792; the year 1904, with $65,645; the 
year 1905, with $75,395; the year 1906, 
with $80,883; the year 1912, with $84,- 
000, and the year 1913, with $93,986. In 
other words, by the end of thirty years 
the sum representing the first high- 
water mark has quadrupled itself, and 
it is easy to reckon that the total amount 
of royalties the Bayreuth house of Wag- 
ner received in the thirty years reached 
a round $1,500,000 at least. 


ie 2 


ERMANY has been practically the 
only land of opportunity that Ethel 
Smyth has found for her operas as yet, 
though it is true that her first work, 
“Der Wald,” was given a hearing at the 
Metropolitan during the Conried régime. 
The Berlin Royal Opera was the first in- 
stitution to produce “Der Wald” and the 
Leipsic Municipal Theater was the scene 
of the premiére of the English woman- 
composer’s second opera, “ trandrecho,” 
or, as it is called in English, “The 
Wreckers,” which had aroused Arthur 
Nikisch’s interest when the conductor 
saw the manuscript. ; 

Now Munich is going to give “The 
Wreckers” a trial, Baron Franckenstein, 
the Intendant-General, having accepted 
it, and there it will be heard at the Court 
Theater in February. ‘ 

But Dr. Smyth has not permitted the 
ardors of the militant suffrage campaigns 
with which she has been identified during 
the past two or three years to hamper 
her creative activity, in proof of which 
a new work, this time an opéra comique 
is announced from her pen. It is entitle 
“The Boatsman’s Mate” and is based on 
ene of W. W. Jacob’s characteristic 
stories. Its first stage performance will 
be given, it is expected, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, but it may be sung without 
scenery or costumes at the Norwich Fes- 


tival before that. 
* + a 


ye the purpose of popularizing good 
music in connection with cinemato- 
graph pictures a new company has been 
formed in Milan a Renzo Sonzogno, of 
the well known Italian publishing house. 
The undertaking, which has been named 
the Renzo Sonzogno Musical Films, has 
already secured the co-operation of such 
prominent Italian composers as Leonca- 
vallo, Mascagni, Franchetti and Bossi. 


MORATTI 
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For four ne only assistant of the late 


B. Lamperti 
BERLIN, 
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Signor Sonzogno, according to a Lon- 
don authority, is of the opinion that 
good music peceery adapted for the 
cinematograph can be the means of edu- 
cating people up to the level of classic 
opera. He also thinks that there is a 
bright future for composers who can 
write operettas that will lend themselves 
to film production. 

Already Isidore de Lara, the composer 
of “Messaline,” has made use of the cine- 
matograph in a “poetic and musical fan- 
tasy,” a work “after a new manner,” that 
has been brought out in Paris. A cor- 


respondent of the London Daily Tele- 








others, mere ordinary people, talk some- 
times in verse and sometimes in prose.” 
: 2 + 


OVEMBER 1 is the date set for the 
first performance anywhere of 
“Mona Lisa,” the new opera recently 
completed by Max Schillings, who has 
two produced operas to his credit thus 
far—“Der Pfeiffertag” and “Moloch.” 
Mona Lisa will make her début as a 
heroine of the lyric stage at the Stutt- 
gart Court Opera, of which the com- 
poser is musical director. The principal 
male réle will be created by John For- 





Manager Campanini, with the Latest Prima Donna to Join the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company 


Cleofonte Campanini has just made a notable addition to the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, according to advices from London, in engaging a beautiful and talented young 
Spanish singer, Supervia Conchita, a mezzo soprano, whom Mr. Campanini declares to be a 
real successor to Calvé in that she will be able to give an ideal impersonation of Carmen. 
The new singer is only nineteen years of age and is the daughter of a toreador from Bar- 
celona. 


graph thus describes Mr. de Lara’s latest 
work: 

“He tells the story of Don Juan in 
poetry, prose and music with the help of 
the cinematograph. On a terrace in a 
park three ladies have dressed up in 
Louis XV gowns. Their husbands and 
a butterfly bachelor hover round them. 
The husbands go off hunting, the bache- 
lor goes off to catch butterflies and the 
three ladies tell each other ghost stories. 
Each met the evening before, in the 
park, a stranger who spoke such wonder- 
ful words that without knowing why they 
fell into his arms. While the ladies tell 
their adventures or their dreams, the 
cinematograph shows us the three pairs 
of lovers in the park behind. A Byronic 
stranger in a black cloak appears and 
sings. “The music begins only now. He 
sings a long, picturesque and dramatic 
menologue. The three husbands run on, 
rapier in hand. Have all three wives 
been dreaming of this one man? And 
they ask him who he is and whoever he 
may be to stand and defend himself. He 
replies in a song of much dramatic power 
that he is Don Juan. He is the immortal 
Don Juan and the genius of the species. 
The husbands lunge at him and he dis- 
appears; while the ladies, who have crept 
on in the background, burst out laugh- 
ing. 
Only Don Juan sings throughout the 
playlet, for he alone is immortal. The 


sell, the Swedish baritone, who now has 
a large following in Germany. 

A few days after the Stuttgart pre- 
miére Director Hans Gregor will extend 
the hospitality of the Vienna Court 
Opera to “Mona Lisa,” and there Frau 
Jeritza will impersonate the lady with 
the cryptic smile. The Hamburg Munici- 


pal Opera likewise has accepted the 
novelty. 
x * * 
IXTEEN performances of “music, 


dance and mystic drama” are to be 
iven at the old English abbey town of 
lastonbury during the month of August 
in connection with Rutland Boughton’s 
Holiday School of Music. This institu- 
tion m&rks the first step towards the 
achievement of the English Bayreuth 
projected by Mr. Boughton and Reginald 
Buckley for the production of Arthurian 
music dramas and other native works, 
which eventually would give it rank as 
a national headquarters for music drama, 
where Wagner’s works, too, would be 
given. 

Chief interest in next month’s per- 
formances will center, the London Daily 
Telegraph thinks, in the production of 
the new music drama, “The Immortal 
Hour,” and in the application to Wagner 
of the idea of “Dancing Scenery.” The 
closing scene of “Die Walkiire” is to be 
sung by Perceval Allen and Frederic 
Austin, while Margaret Morris’s dancers 
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‘ perform the functions of Loge’s servants 


in the fire music. This takes place dur- 
ing the last week, when there will be 
performances every day to celebrate the 
laying of the foundation stone of the 
Playhouse. 

_The chief events will take place in the 
historic grounds, where stand the ruins 
of the Abbot’s Kitchen, or, in the event 
of bad weather, in the Crispin Hall. The 
productions will generally be in the 
hands of Margaret Morris, who is known 
in this country, and Mr. Boughton, but 
a pageant play dealing with the legend 
of St. Bridé will be produced by Alice 
Buckton, the author of “Eager Heart.” 


* * * 


HAT is “supreme greatness”? asks 
bf Gerald Cumberland, the English 
critic, who thereupon proceeds to ex- 
plain in Musical Opinion, that, as it ap- 
pears to him, it is the power to create 
emotional thought that has not only a 
direct relationship to ordinary, external 
life, but which reveals or partly dis- 
closes some of the fundamental truths 
of. our spiritual existence. 

“A composer like Chopin, for example, 
never dives very deeply into our souls. 
He can stir us emotionally, he can arouse 
our sense of wonder, he can charm and 
beguile us and make life seem more en- 
chanting than ever it was before; but 
he can never make us catch a sudden 
self-revealing glimpse of our own souls. 
It is the power to do this, I claim, that 
constitutes artistic greatness. The clever, 
perceptive man with a big and compre- 
hensive brain can paint the external 
world; but it is only the man with a 
great soul who can indicate the inner 
workings of a man’s spiritual nature, 
who can grasp at, and almost embody, 
infinity, and who can think and feel pro- 
foundly about human destiny. 

It seems to Mr. Cumberland that the 
greatest creators in art have always been 
impersonal in their work. Shakespeare, 
for instance, did not primarily put him- 
self into his plays: he embodied in his 
writings the multitudinous soul of 
humanity. The instinct that drove him 
to write was not the instinct of self- 
expression, for “that is the object of the 
lesser type of genius, “but, rather, the 
instinct to express the whole range of 
human feeling and endeavor, and it is 
breadth of sympathy and depth of under- 
standing that distinguish the great man 
and make him different from the smaller 
genius. 

“This breadth of sympathy and depth 
of understanding are the supreme quali- 
ties of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Wagner, 
Brahms and Mozart; but I doubt if they 
will be found in any other composer, 
though I am tempted to include the name 
of Schumann. They certainly will not 
be. found in the work of any living musi- 
cian. 

“Let us examine the productions of a 
few of the most distinguished of modern 


composers—Strauss, Reger, Debussy, 
Bantock, Holbrooke, Elgar, Sibelius, 
Ravel, Stravinsky and the rest. In most 


of these men we see nothing but a single 
personality. Ravel is simply himself, he 
does not understand anyone else: he is 
merely an exquisitely refined tempera- 
ment wholly engaged in self-expression. 
Stravinsky and Sibelius are of the same 
type. The imagination of the former is 
outré, extravagant and fantastic; that 
of the latter is romantic and picturesque, 
but obsessed by visions of white lakes 
and dark pine forests. The one expresses 
his own agile brain, the other expresses 
the Maeterlinckian romanticism of his 
own country’s scenery. Both are in- 
dividual and curious and highly interest- 
ing, but neither is great. 

“Elgar’s genius is held in check by a 
disagreeable refinement that is almost 
‘gentlemanly.’ His ‘Falstaff’ is a strange 
exhibition of an artist doing his utmost 
to reform and dehumanize a man who 
was so full of exuberant life that many 
of his acts were essentially vulgar. The 
great artist is never afraid of abundant 
life, of democratic feeling, of coarseness, 
of vulgarity. It is only the small man, 
the ‘light weight,’ who turns away in 
disgust from sweating crowds and tap- 
rooms and ‘low’ music halls. The man 
who has the ‘stuff’ of greatness in him 
instinctively embraces the whole of life; 
he may not express the whole of life in 
his art, but he at least understands it. 

“It is an easy task to construct the 
personality of Elgar from his composi- 
tions; indeed, a man of keen perceptions 
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could write his biography from his 
scores. It is the same with Chopin 
and Mendelssohn, those white-fingered 
pseudo-aristocrats whose brains were 
bigger than their souls. Who, after a 
few weeks’ study of Debussy does not 
feel certain that this man will hate 
Wagner, that he will like greenhouses 
full of pale flowers, that he will resent 
war and all the brutality of athleticism? 

“But when we come to the work of 
Richard Strauss, Max Reger, Granville 
Bantock and Joseph Holbrooke we are 
faced by a rather different and:a some- 
what perplexing problem. In all these 
men I recognize a richness of nature, an 
adventurousness of spirit and an imagi- 
native glow that are allied to, if they 
do not actually constitute, greatness. 

“It may be objected that no man can 
write work that is greater than himself. 
That, I believe, is true; for, in spite of 
lapses of conduct, a man may spiritually 
be great. But is it not possible for a 
man to cultivate greatness, to make 
himself generous and large in ideas in 
spite of the meanness of his nature, to 
be courageous in spite of his cowardice? 
Greatness is not always a matter of in- 
heritance, it can be brought into being 
by a continuous effort of will.” 


| cried engagements fairly jostle 
one another for Gervase Elwes, the 
English tenor who is to make a second 
visit to New York next December to 
sing in the New York Oratorio Society’s 
performance of Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius.” During the coming season 
Mr. Elwes is to sing at the Worcester 
(England) Festival in “Elijah” and a 
new work by Walford Davies, at the 
Norwich Festival in “Parsifal,” “Elijah,” 
the “St. Matthew Passion Music” and 
Granville Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam” 
and at the Sheffield Festival in “Elijah” 
and “Parsifal” again and, as well, in 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis.” 


* * * 


IENNA’S next Week of Music, to be 
held in May, 1915, will be given 
over mainly to the works of the younger 
Viennese composers, such as Bittner, 
Schrecker, Prohaska, and so forth. The 
Court Opera, which will also bring out 
works by Vienna composers, will usher 
in the musical festivities of the week 
with a performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
in Aulis” and close it with Johann 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” and Carl 
Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
The Johann Strauss Monument in the 
Municipal Park will be unveiled during 
the week. J. L. H 








Katharine Goodson Enters Plea for 
Standardization of Music Teaching 





HARLATANISM probably exists in 
music teaching more than in any 
other profession, said Katharine Good- 
son, the eminent English pianist, in an 


interview with a representative of The 
Etude. No matter how slight one’s pro- 
ficiency may be, one may assert that one 
is a teacher of music, and the unin- 
formed public seems perfectly willing to 
be taken in by the most extravagant 
claims made by those least capable of 
sustaining them. 

In medicine, law, engineering, archi- 
tecture, etc., the public is protected be- 
cause custom makes it necessary for one 
to be able to point to a diploma certify- 
ing to a special amount of study before 
one may gain employment. All serious- 


minded educators are realizing the neces- 
sity for some such credentials in music. 

The difficulties which stand in the way 
of the preparation of a system of ex- 
aminations and government certification, 
so that the public may be protected and 
injustice may be done to none of those 
who desire to teach, are, of course, very 
many, but such a certification is surely 
coming. The public has the right to 
secure competent instruction when it 
pays for it, just as it has the right to 
demand competency in medicine or law. 

This is the only way in which fraud 
may be suppressed in music teaching, 
as the task of informing the public as 
to which teacher was entitled to teach 
and which was not would be insurmount- 
able in any other way. 





NOTED TRIO IN LONDON 


Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist and De 
Pachmann in Sunday Concert 


LONDON, July 10.—The last of the 
series of Sunday Concerts at the Albert 
Hall took place this week with Alma 
Gluck, Zimbalist and de Pachmann 
sharing the final honors. Miss Gluck 
has been heard to much better advan- 
tage than on this occasion. The “Bird 
Song” from “Pagliacci” seemed to tax 
her voice, though she gave a far more 
satisfactory display of her real powers 
in a group of songs by Liza Lehmann, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Lang and Willeby. 
Efrem Zimbalist played with exceptional 
taste and skill a number of light pieces, 
including Cui’s “Orientale,” a Hebrew 
Melody and Dance, and Paganini’s 
“Hexentanz,” while de Pachmann, who 
provided the final number of the pro- 
gram with a Chopin group, had quite 
a little concert with unlimited encores 
to himself. F. J. T. 





Four of Philadelphia’s best known 
singers, known as the Apollo Quartet, 
have been furnishing one of the head- 
line attractions at Keith’s Theater the 
present week, appearing in a _ novel 
sketch combining comedy and music, 
with varied vocal selections well ren- 
dered. The singers are Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and 
Frank Conly, bass, with William Sylvano 
Thunder as accompanist. 


LONDON HEARS MISS FORET 





American Singer Gives Concert Includ- 
ing “Costume Songs” 


LONDON, July 10.—The recital of the 
American concert artist Augette Forét 
drew an unusually large and smart audi- 
ence to the Grafton Galleries on Wednes- 
day and the dainty and accomplished 
little diseuse was heard in some of her 
finest and most original costume songs, 
including Breton, Early Victorian and 
Marquis (Louis XVI) style and the Ber- 
gerette costume numbers, among which 
was the charming “La Laitiére du Tria- 
non” by Weckerlin. There was a marked 
absence of stiffness and conventionality 
about this recital and the singer’s art 
proved singularly refreshing and sym- 
pathetic. Her series of songs resembled 
so many beautiful mosaics, each one per- 
fect in form and color, and most ad- 
mirably selected. vs a Bs 





Frederick Delius Honored in London 


_ Lonpon, July 10.—The cause of Eng- 
lish music was further strengthened by 
the concert given at Duke’s Hall this 
week by the Beecham Orchestra osten- 
sibly to celebrate the flying visit of 
Frederick Delius, whose “Brigg Fair” 
and “Dance Rhapsody” with several Bf 
his smaller pieces comprised the pro- 
gram. There was much sympathy shown 
with the music’s fresh and exuberant 
character and both the composer and the 
conductor, Thomas Beecham, came in for 
an ovation at the finish. F. Os Be 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC—AN OPPORTUNITY 


Musical Participation and Assimilation as Remedy for National Ills of Individual- 


ism, Rush and Lack of Poise 








By PETER W. DYKEMA 


[Outline of Address Delivered Before Music Section of National Education Association, at St. Paul, Minn.] 














ET us examine certain conditions in 

our national life which need recti- 
fying. After having done this we shall 
examine the means by which improve- 
ment may be expected, and shall con- 
sider what part music may have in this 
betterment. Finally, we shall consider 
the type of musician who is needed to 
carry on this new social aspect of music, 
and shall endeavor to point out what his 
qualifications should be and how these 


may be obtained. 

I. The Need. Some _ characteristic 
tendencies of American life. 

A. This is an era of specialization, of 
individualism, of seeking for the efficiency 
of each man and woman. The tendency 
of education, the tendency of life as a 
whole, is to consider that every person 
has a particular talent which he should 
develop, and which being developed, will 
cause him to reach the highest degree of 
usefulness to himself and the world at 
large. Even though some restrictions 
should be made, it is hardly too much 
to say that we are fast adopting as our 
national motto “every man for himself.” 
The extreme of this point of view is what 
is without doubt responsible for a large 
amount of the dishonesty in our com- 
mercial and political life; the grafter, in 
other words, is merely the man who has 
exalted the ideal of every man for him- 
self. His point of view merely says 
“Let me get what I can; let everybody 
do the same, and the world will get on 
best, or at least, I will get on best, and 
that, in the end, is what every person is 
anxious to accomplish.” 

B. A second characteristic is the na- 
tional idea of rush. To be busy is to 
most of us an indication of value; the 
more rapid the pace of our life, the more 
important we think we are. High speed 
trains, automobiles, ocean steamers, one- 
minute lunch rooms, and cafeterias, tele- 
graphic night and day letters, and a 
general “hurry up boys” attitude, is be- 
coming our slogan. The principle of 
conduct is hard work and play hard, 
work up to the last minute until you 
are depleted in energy, exhausted in 
spirit, give all that you have, and then 
have a new supply poured in; work with 
a set jaw, be filled with ginger and “pep” 
and then go over to play which through 
its excitement, its thrills and shocks will 
so surprise and overturn the organism 
that we shall forget the tension of work. 
It is this tired business men’s attitude 


which is responsible for our “yellow” 
newspapers with their shrieking head- 
lines, our ephemeral magazines, our 
large output of debased plays, our melo- 
dramatic “movies,” our sensational 
amusement parks, in a word, for our 
Coney Island. type of recreation. 

C. The third and largest tendency we 
shall examine is that which sets as the 
goal of life the acquisition of many things, 
which has as its standard the owning of 
much that can be measured and counted. 








Peter W. Dykema, of University of 
Wisconsin 


We are like the farmer who is anxious 
to sell his pigs that he may buy more 
land on which he can raise more corn 
which will feed more pigs which can be 
sold to buy more land, and so on with the 
endless treadmill of an ever-widening 
acquisition of things. In the rising scale 
and cost of living, one large element is 
the willingness of the public to pay ever 
higher prices for the things it wants, 
especially those things which are in the 
class of luxuries. Those means which 
former generations have used for the 
developing of the spiritual side of life— 
art in its many manifestations, books, 
pictures, music, at least printed music— 
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are as cheap or cheaper than ever before. 
II. The Remedy.—What means for 
correcting these conditions are there al- 
ready in operation? 
_ A. We are endeavoring to counteract 
individualism by the development of the 
social aspects of life. We hear much of 
the development of a social conscious- 
ness, the knowledge of and _ respon- 
sibility for the way the rest of folks 
live. There is the largely intellectual 
appeal through publications such as thé 
Survey magazine, the bulletins of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, reports of as- 
sociations for relief. We are forming 
various bodies such as those devoted to 
charities and corrections in which we 
are having certain agents work for us 
—we are endeavoring vicariously to en- 
ter into our social responsibilities, and 
finally, the social center movement is 
bringing large numbers of us together 
for discussion. The keynote of all these 
movements is that of co-operation, of 
neighborliness, of brotherhood. 


Music’s Part in Movement 


Music is having a large part in this 
movement, and is destined to have an 
even larger one. For sake of conven- 
lence we may consider music in its two 
aspects, as something which is heard by 
an audience, and something which is made 
by the performers. Consider first the 
listeners; we find that the process of 
hearing music is a social one in itself. 
There must be the audience in order to 
have the best performance; it must sup- 
ply the artists with inspiration and a rea- 
son for their existence. This is true not 
only as regards physical presence, but 
mental attitude. The performer gives 
according to his audience. They who 
hunger and thirst are the only ones who 
can receive. All the audience is there- 
fore bound together in a sort of mutual 
endeavor to obtain the most and the best. 

This fact gives rise to what is called 
the “mass spirit,” the psychology of the 
crowd which points out that the collec- 
tive listeners are greater in their de- 
mands and their abilities to appreciate 
than any individual, and that moreover, 
the power of each listener in the group 
is stimulated and heightened by the pos- 
sibilities of the group as a whole. 

It is doubtful that in the audiences of 
several thousand people which in New 
York’s Central Park listen with rigid at- 
tention to Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony and other great instrumental 
compositions, there are many who alone, 
even with the same orchestra, would rise 
to the same heights of appreciation. My 
bit of appreciation joins with yours, and 
with that of hundreds of others, and the 
composite mass envelops us and causes 
our little contribution to grow and ex- 
pand. In this composite appreciation or 
enjoyment there is a binding force which 
not only makes for sympathy but which 
is itself sympathy. Emotion of any kind, 
grievous or joyous, helps bring people to- 
gether. Go into any strange community 
and listen to an enjoyable instrumental! 
performance, and you will find yourself 
becoming neighborly with those about 
you. 

But if music tends toward sympathy 
and brotherhood when we are merely 
listeners, its effect is greatly heightened 
when we become performers. Music per- 
formed by a group is essentially and pre- 
eminently social. Part singing is a sym- 
bol of democracy; each part is necessary 
and there is a place for every type of 
indivdual. Frequently the bad qualities 
of one are counteracted and sweetened 
by those of another; the flatness or hol- 
lowness of one voice may combine with 
the over-shrillness and acidity of an- 
other, with the resultant combination 
that while neither is pleasant alone, both 
are pleasant when combined. Whatever 
the form of singing the result of ade- 
quate work is the promotion of a feel- 
ing of co-operation, interdependence, 


warmth, appreciation—in a word, of 
brotherhood, and in the end, is this not 
the goal of all our education, of all our 
social endeavor? 

B. In our endeavors to overcome the 
feeling of hurry and over-excitement, we 
are anxious to develop a feeling of 
poise. We recognize the definite relation 
between work and leisure; the latter de- 
termines to a large extent the former, 
work being considered as the storing up 
of poisons which must be gotten rid of 
through recreation. Rest is the rebuild- 
ing of our bodies. So while we are all 
anxious to obtain better working condi- 
tions, more reasonable hours, closer 
adaptation and effort to work, we are 
greatly concerned with what shall follow 
work, in other words, the disposition of 
the play hours. There are societies for 
the suppression of unnecessary noise, of 
unnecessary stimulation, the ridding of 
our ears of sounds that can be done 
away with, the ridding of our eyes of 
signs that shriek at us, and the general 
guarding of our environment. 


Methods of Progress 


We are endeavoring to supervise 
amusements of various types by censor- 
ship and otherwise; we are making enor- 
mously increased provision for play and 
recreation, both through private enter- 
prises, such as the immense valuable en- 
deavors of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A.—(associations which have gained a 
new lease on life and a great increase 
in their religious influence through the 
attention they have given to the physical 
and recreational aspects of life)—and 
through municipal parks, play houses, 
baths and the like. Finally, we are 
undertaking not only the supervision, but 
the stimulation and direction of self- 
activity in play. There are municipal 
theaters springing up here and there in 
which are given not only the professional 
performances for which the theater is 
rented, but in which the citizens of the 
towns are performing plays. A great 
increase in festival week in the schools, 
and pageantry in the community as a 
whole, is another indication of the use 
of recreation for the development of 
poise. 

Musie is an important factor in this 
movement. Carlyle has said “Give .me 
the man who sings at his work.” A 
wealthy French manufacturer has lately 
taken steps to get the people whom he 
employs to sing at their tasks. The idea 
that is back of these endeavors and many 
others of similar character is that he 
who sings must of necessity be cheerful, 
contented, and calm, or at least com- 
posed, and that if he is not already so, 
the presence of music and especially the 
production of it will tend to bring out 
these attributes. Hundreds of examples 
can be cited in which the installation of 
music has had a definite effect upon the 
steadiness and calm direction of work. 
The Salvation Army with its great use 
of song may not always make use of the 
selections which the trained musician 
would choose, but they are means of 
showing the power of music to develop 
sane, happy lives. The musician must be 
careful that in the attempt to produce 
strong technicians, we do not kill the 
spirit of song. Whether a_ song be 
learned by rote or note, the important 
thing is that the singing spirit must be 
kept alive. If our children do not sing 
when they leave the school, our work is 
a failure. And for those who are out- 
side of school, there must be opportuni- 
ties for the renewing of this desire to 
sing. 

This singing and playing by the ama- 
teur is of value not only for the pleasure 
and profit he may get from it in the act- 
ual performance, but it is the absolutely 
essential basis of appreciation of any 
higher form of music. Self activity, the 
trying to do, is the ultimate basis of our 
appreciation. He who would appreciate 
Raphael must have tried to draw; he 
who would appreciate Chopin or any of 
the other great musicians, must have 
tried to compose, to play, or to sing. 

C. In considering the steps toward 
the developing of materialistic aspects of 
life, into something higher, nothing has 
been of more significance in recent years 
than the welcome accorded to some mod- 
ern prophets such as Charles Wagner 
with his doctrine of the simple life, the 
Hindu prophet with his cult of the Bahai, 
and the ready ear with which minor poets 
in many countries have been listened to 
in their portrayal ‘of the lives of the 
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facility in band and orchestral instru- 
ments, or at least in adequate judging 
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dencies in our American life. The 
schools and universities with their ex- 
tension and free public lectures, the 
churches with the: popularizing of their 
service, the formation of many forums 
for the discussion of topics of business 
and politics, and the social center with 
its “get together” talks, all these are 
striving valiantly to make possible the 
ideal of the spiritual end of education, 
the making of men rather than million- 
aires, the making of a life rather than 
a living. 

Music by its very intangible, fleeting, 
and un-monopolizable character, is espe- 
cially tg in this connection when 
properly directed. In its very nature the 
one who would possess it must give it 
away, and the more he gives the more he 
has. It is an ideal example of the fact 
that only that which one shares can one 
really have. Moreover, by its nature, it 
builds, in Keats’ words, “A bower full of 
sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing.” Music teaches that the sat- 
isfactions of life are in the outlook of 
man, in his spiritual attainments not in a 
physical possession. Music develops the 
imagination, and immensely widens the 
experience of its devotees. He who 
would perform or even listen to music 
must be able to enter into the soul of the 
composer in his every mood. He who 
puts time and effort into the production 
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realize the beauty, hia 
dying attributes of things spiritual and 


eternal. 
The Administrators 


Ill. Who is to apply these remedies, 
who is to guide the music so that it may 
have these effects? It is not the purpose 
of this paper to describe minutely the 
different types of musical organizations. 
Some of these have been suggested in a 
bulletin on Community Music published 
by the University of Wisconsin. Others 
will occur to each person as he reads of 
the successful experiments in various 
places of this and other countries. 

It may be said, however, that no par- 
ticularly new or striking means or or- 
ganization are contemplated or neces- 
sary. There are already in this country 
probably enough agencies, at least in 
embryo, to take care of all of our needs. 
What is essential is that these be used 
wisely. 

A community consciousness regarding 
the need of music must be aroused. Ob- 
serve the good roads, sewage, lighting 
movements—a general scheme—a united 
effort to avoid waste. The same_is 
needed with spiritual forces. The 
churches are recognizing this movement 
in certain states—interdenominational— 
not to start a new church in a town, no 
matter how different a denomination, if 
one church is sufficient. 

In any town if the church choirs, the 
singers in the lodges, the singers in the 
homes, the schools, the factories, could 
combine, what place could not form a 
worthy chorus? If on the instrumental 
side the players in the band, the dance 
orchestras, the theaters, the homes, and 
the music students could be united in one 
harmonious group, what town could not 
have good instrumental music. 

In the lines of concerts and entertain- 
ments, if the churches, the theaters, the 
clubs and private individuals that now 
compete in bringing in from outside va- 
rious types of concerts and musical en- 
tertainments were to unite in one strong 
course, we have only to look to towns like 
Elgin, Ann Arbor or Dayton to realize 
what remarkable offerings could be given 
the people at a low price. 

How shall this union be brought about? 
Shall the direction and control be by an 
association of private individuals, by a 
committee of some town government or 
by some one person definitely assigned to 
this as his official task? Portions at 
least of the scheme of union have been 
worked out in accordance with each of 
these plans and even under a different 
plan, namely, that of the enterprising 
manager who by his cleverness, is able to 
control to a large extent the musical 
situation of the town. 

In Elgin, Il., this latter plan is in op- 
eration, and a most remarkable series of 
concerts is the result. In one Wisconsin 
town a committee representing different 
and competing music schools and various 
other musical interests of the town has 
succeeded in combining the various fac- 
tors so that a series of orchestral con- 
certs is given yearly by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In Dayton, Ohio, a 
semi-official body tends to this work. In 
Richmond, Ind., the teacher of public 
school music was engaged on the condi- 
tion that one-half of his time be given 
to the school work and one-half to the 
direction of municipal music. In New 
York City a committee now acts as di- 
rector of municipal music which, how- 
ever, in this case, includes only concerts 
by bands and orchestras employed by the 
city. It is evident, therefore, that there 
may be many solutions of this problem. 


Solutions of Problem 


Probably the one suggested by Rich- 
mond, Ind., will be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement when our public school music 
teachers and supervisors are prepared 
for this larger work. At a recent con- 
ference of social center workers a move- 
ment was started for the passing of a law 
in Wisconsin which should, under certain 
conditions, make the principal of the 





tion of the necessity of there being di- 
rection of the additional agencies in a 
city beyond those which are conducted in 
the public school instruction for children. 
Of these educational agencies outside the 
school, music as we have been led to be- 
lieve, if there is force in what has already 
been discussed in this paper, is to be 
counted as one of the foremost elements. 

It will therefore be necessary, if we 
are to utilize it wisely, that there be 
someone in charge of using music in its 
social aspects. It is possible that the 
social center director mentioned before 
may be able to fulfill these requirements, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that it will 
not be necessary to multiply officers. If, 
however, he is not, there is no more log- 
ical candidate for such a position than 
the supervisor of music in the schools. 
By his position he is in touch with not 
only the school but with the homes. He 
has under his direction the future adult 
music of the town, and if he is at all a 
permanent factor in the community, he 
would be in a condition to continue with 
the graduates into adult life, and thus to 
unite youth and age by the one art which 
does it most simply and most naturally. 

It is evident, however, that the school 
music teacher who is prepared only to do 
the work in schools will be obliged to 
prepare himself along some new lines. 
This is hardly a place to sketch a course 
of study, but we may mention one or two 
essentials. First of all, he must have a 
social instinct which may be defined as 
devotion to the good of the whole, and a 
knowledge of how to forward this. He 
must have some of the education which 
is required of a social worker, a knowl- 
edge of many of the phases of this in- 
teresting career. He must be in touch 
with the development of music in the life 
of the people in many parts of the globe. 
He must above all be an organizer and 
executive, for in this work he is most 
successful who is able to get people to do 
things for themselves. Of his musical 
requirements it is only necessary to say 
that in addition to that vocal ability 
which we now expect of all teachers and 
to that instrumental accomplishment 
which we feel is necessary for the best 
school work, there must be added some 


education asked me the other day if I 
could supply him with six people to un- 
dertake national work in the community 
music idea, I was obliged to say that as 
yet I had not seen six properly qualified 
people. 

Wherein then lies the opportunity of 
community music. It is in the possibility 
of bringing to this troubled nation of 
ours a factor which wi!l make for greater 
sanity, greater contentedness, greater 
poise, which will develop ideals of a finer 
and more cco life, and which will do 
probably more than any other one single 
medium to develop among us the feeling 
of a finer brotherhood. 








Morse-Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


“By his excellent violin playing 
and superior musicianship, Mr. Morse- 
Rummel has the right to a brilliant 
career. 


I hope he may “arrive” since he is 
truly one of the chosen.” 

_ (Signed) Joseph Stransky, 
Director New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

April 12th, 1914. 
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RUSSELL ALREADY PREPARING FOR 
NEXT YEAR’S INVASION OF PARIS 





Boston Opera Company Will Conduct Season without Collaboration 
of Covent Garden — The Last Season in Review — Minnie 
Tracey’s Artistic Recital — Government Office for Edouard 


Laudner 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
June 30, 1914. 


HAVE just been accorded the honor 
of fifteen minutes’ interview with 
the busiest man in Paris, Henry Russell. 
Hoping the latter would by now have 
time for a little breathing space after 
his strenuous season at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, I went to the theater 
trusting to beard the lion in his den. 
“Breathing space?” echoed the Boston 
and Paris impresario. “I,had hoped so, 
but, alas! no! Next year’s Paris season 
is keeping me busier than ever.” Mr. 
Russell then excused himself to give in- 


structions to his secretary to telephone 
to his apartment and order two boiled 
eggs for his lunch, and, after rushing 
through the morning’s mail, he was able 
to accord me the fifteen minutes men- 
tioned. 

“IT am more than delighted with the 
success of my season,” said he. “The 
publication of figures is, of course, out 
of the question. With expenses such as 
we had, it would be absurd. But I am 
happy to say that our receipts have been 
higher than we anticipated, and that is 
why we are coming back next year. 
Why, we are used to considering a $3,000 
house in Boston as something quite un- 
usual, yet our receipts surpassed that 
figure here with surprising regularity. 
At one representation, the second ‘Ballo 
in Maschera,’ we took in 23,000 francs. 


Attitude of the Audiences 


“But think of our artistic successes! 
The cast in Paris were on the average 
inferior to those we have in Boston, yet 
they were received on almost every 
occasion with wonderful enthusiasm. 
The audiences were a delight to cater to. 
I have never known any *other more 
courteous. If we had not experienced 
the difficulty with the Opéra-Comique 
people we might have doubled our artis- 
tic success. 

“Already practically all the boxes are 
disposed of to subscribers for next sea- 
son. We shall present several novelties. 
Unfortunately, I cannot bring over our 
Boston Opera orchestra, but I think the 
Monteux Orchestra, considering the fact 
that it had previously had no operatic 
experience whatever, did wonderfully 
well this season. Next year we shall, ex- 
cept as regarding orchestra, rely en- 
tirely upon our Boston organization.” 

This means that there will be no 
Covent Garden collaboration next season. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
thirteen operas announced by the Boston 
Company, all but three were given, “Don 
Giovanni,” “Francesca da Rimini” and 
“Les Trois Masques.” Had it not been 
for the difficulties with the Opéra- 
Comique, the two former works would 
certainly have figured on the bill. “Les 
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Trois Masques” had to be renounced 
because, it seems, no conductor could be 
found who was acquainted with the 
score, M. Monteux, who directed the work 
during the former Astruc season, being 





Above: Henry Russell, Manager of the 
Boston Opera Company. Below: 
Edouard Laudner, Who Has Just Been 
Appointed Professor of Diction in the 
Department of the Seine, Paris 


engaged at the time by the Russian 
Ballet at the Paris Opéra. 


Minnie Tracey’s Recital 


Minnie Tracey, the artistic and musi- 
cianly soprano, who is an equally gifted 
vocal instructor has given her annual 
Paris recital. This year Miss Tracey was 
heard at the Salle Gaveau, the largest 
concert hall in the city with the excep- 
tion of the Trocadéro—which is taboo 
on account of acoustic difficulties. The 
soprano, although suffering from a 
severe cold, which, unluckily enough, 
happened to be at its most acute junc- 
ture at the psychological moment, cour- 
ageously went through her original pro- 
gram, and it is a warm tribute to her 
method and talent to record that only 
in the later numbers did her voice suffer 
from indisposition. A word of special 
praise is due to the singer for her ex- 
cellent rendering of the songs by Henri 
Février. The program was as follows: 

1. (a) Cavatine (“Armide’’), Gluck; (b) 
“Le Rossignol amoureux” (flute obbligato), 


Rameau, Miss Tracey et Louis Fleury; (c) 
“Der Gang zum Liebchen,” Brahms, and (d) 
“Von Waldbekrantzer Hohe,’’ Brahms, Miss 
Tracey; 2. “Le Carnaval,’ Schumann, Mlle. 
Andrée Arnoult; 3. (a) “Charmants Pap'l- 
lons” (with flute), Campra, Miss Tracey and 
M. Fleury; (b) Air from ‘Fidelio,’ 
Beethoven, Miss Tracey; 4. “Quatre Chan- 
sons douloureuses,” Henri Février—(a) “La 
derniére Chanson,” (b) “Hymne &a la Dou- 
leur,” (c) “Elle avait trois Couronnes d'or,” 
(d) “L’Intruse,” the Composer and Miss 


Tracey 5. (a) ‘“Seguedillas,” Albeniz; (b) 
“Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig, Mlle. 
Arnoult; 6. (a) *“Sehnsucht,” Richard 


Strauss; (b) “Mon Pays,” Gretchaninow; 
(ec) “Schneeglickchen,” Gretchaninow; (d) 
‘Frihlingsfluten,” Rachmaninoff, Miss Tracey. 


Edouard Laudner a Government Officer 


Edouard Laudner, who for many years 
has been at the head of the diction school 
of that name in the Latin quarter, has 


just become a Government officer with 
is appointment as diction professor to 
the high-grade schools in the department 
of the Seine, which includes a large dis- 
trict touching on Paris. 

This specialty of diction in the French 
schools is but another example of French 
thoroughness. Every year the studies of 
the pupils terminate in a representation 
in which the more advanced students 
participate with the professors. The 
Seine department has just held its first 
entertainment of this kind under the 
direction of M. Laudner, who himself 
figured conspicuously on the program in 
a number of important réles. M. Laud- 
ner is the husband of Mme. Laudner- 
Dollet, the Conservatoire vocal coach. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERCKE. 





TELLS OF AMERICA’S 
ADVANCE IN MUSIC 


Kitty Cheatham, in London, Pays 
Tribute to the Propaganda of 
John C. Freund 


LONDON, July 10.—A chat with Kitty 
Cheatham, the distinguished American 
artist, who is here for a very short stay, 
was obtained by MusicaAL AMERICA’S 
representative this week. Contrary to 
expectations, Miss Cheatham is giving 
no recitals this year in London or in 
Europe and her visit is undertaken 
purely as a much-needed vacation after 
a particularly strenuous’ season in 
America, which included twenty-nine 
public appearances in New York alone. 
She is fitting in a series of hurried 
visits to her numerous friends and 
acquaintances in and near London and 
leaves in a few days for the Continent, 
and expects to visit Berlin, to attend 
some lectures at the University, proceed- 
ing afterward to Dresden, Weimar, 
Prague, Munich and Bayreuth, where 
she will attend the festival, and thence 
to America by way of Paris and London. 

Among the many things discussed 
with this distinguished and versatile 
artist was the burning question of study 
abroad and the advisability of sending 
American students to Europe. Miss 
Cheatham spoke in the most enthusiastic 
terms of the musical advance that was 
being made throughout America, even 
in the smallest towns,.and declared it 
was a revelation for her to note, as she 
did on her tour of the country, the keen- 
ness and alertness of the young people, 
and their immense vitality in every 
phase of life, and the place that the 
study and love of music held in the life 
of the people was nothing less than 
amazing and offered a striking contrast 
with the lassitude and neglect of many 
European countries in this respect. 

As one instance of how the love of 
music is fostered and cultivated even 
in the smaller settlements of the land, 
Miss Cheatham mentioned the Festival 
of Norfolk, Conn., to attend which, she 
declared, had been one of the rarest and 
most instructive experiences of her life. 
Here, tucked away in the seclusion of 
the Berkshire Hills, with never a touch 
of commercialism to mar its course, the 
art of choral singing was cultivated in 
its highest form and under the most 
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unique conditions by the people and for 
the people. And this one example could 
be multiplied by many other instances of 
real and disinterested love for music in 
every part of the land. A real and 
powerful factor in this musical uplift 
was the work done all over America by 
the clubs and organizations whose mov- 
ing spirits were for the most part women 
of culture to whom no sacrifice was too 
great for the furthering of their art, and 
to whom only the best and highest form 
of art was acceptable. The popular 
diseuse gave it as her opinion that the 
past season in America was one of the 
most wonderful that had ever been seen 
and among the individual workers in 
this great national campaign she men- 
deaed Harry Harkness Flagler, whose 
generous and unselfish act towards the 
New York Symphony Orchestra offered 
a splendid example to the rest of the 
world, and Josef Stransky, of whose fine 
work with the Philharmonie she could 
speak with authority, as she had co- 
operated with him. 

For John C. Freund she expressed a 
special word of gratitude for the great 
work that he was accomplishing in the 
interests of music in America—a work 
whose effects she herself had been able 
to see permeating throughout the land 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in the 
great cities as well as in the small 
towns. In the question of the great and 
unparalleled opportunities that America 
offered to its youth for the study and cul- 
tivation of music Miss Cheatham identi- 
fied herself with Mr. Freund’s state- 
ments, adding that the old idea of the 
necessity for study abroad was now but 
a myth, though in so far as a sojourn 
abroad could enlarge the mind and add 
to a person’s experience it could be 
recommended. There was just as much 
“necessity” for a European to come to 
America as there was for an American 
to go to Europe. . a Be 





Emma Loeffler Welcomed in Native City 
with Bernthaler Forces 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 17.—Emma Loef- 
fler, the dramatic soprano, appeared with 
much success with the Pittsburgh Fes- 
tival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, con- 
ductor, on Thursday evening, July 16. 
Miss Loeffler was forced to repeat “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” in 
which she disclosed a voice of fine range 
and agility. The soprano was also heard 
in a group of songs by Tosti, Strauss 
and Sidney Homer, which she _ inter- 
preted with sympathetic understanding. 
Her encores to this group were the 
Brahms “Der Schmied” and Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose.” This was one of 
Miss Loeffler’s infrequent appearances in 
her native city. 

The King of Bavaria has ordered that 
a bust of Johann Sebastian Bach be 
placed in the Valhalla at Regensburg. 
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THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


We have received from Mr. James P. Dunn, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., the following letter, in which he sug- 
gests one means for eliminating the fake music teacher: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Knowing that the idea of a musical paper refusing 
advertising will, no doubt, appeal to your sense of hu- 
mor, I venture to suggest the following thoughts to you: 

I read with interest Mr. Freund’s appeal at the re- 
cent music teachers’ convention for State registration 
of music teachers, with the object of thereby eliminat- 
ing the faker and incompetent. 

While this is, no doubt, very nice and interesting and 
will, I believe, also be efficacious, nevertheless quite 
some time is going to be required to bring it about. A 
short-cut to the end in view, it seems to me, would be 
for the musical papers to do what reputable papers in 
other lines of endeavor have been doing for some time, 
viz., investigate and guarantee their advertisements. 
Publish none containing statements that are untrue and, 
at least, assure readers fhat, in so far as it can deter- 
mine, the paper believes the advertiser has the ability 
he represents himself to have. 

This would deprive the faker and incompetent of the 
greater part of an asset, which is their chief means of 
accomplishing the harm they do, namely, publicity. 

At the same time it offers to MUSICAL AMERICA a 
practical opportunity to put into practice the ideas it 
and its editor have been preaching even at the ex- 
pense of its pocketbook, a spectacle which would be 
greatly enjoyed by 

Yours truly, 
JAMES P. DUNN. 


222 Union Street, Jersey City, N. J., July 3, 1914. 


Mr. Dunn shows that he is ignorant of facts which he 


might have ascertained had he made the slightest effort 
to inform himself. 

It is a matter of fact that MusicaL AMERICA has 
since its inception rejected thousands of dollars of ad- 
vertising when such advertising was misleading or 
when it carried with it conditions that could not be ac- 
cepted by an honorable and independent periodical. 

It is also a matter of fact, well known to its readers, 
though perhaps purposely ignored by Mr. Dunn, that 
MUSICAL AMERICA has gone further and has closed the 
accounts of prominent and large advertisers when they 
or their representatives made demands upon its reading 
and news columns which were unjustified. 

However, Mr. Dunn’s main point is well taken. 

To refuse publicity to the announcements of the faker 
and incompetent is to largely deprive him, or her, of 
their power for harm. 

To show that MusicaAL AMERICA and its editor are 
wholly sincere in the propaganda they have made and 
will continue to make against the fakers and frauds in 
the musical profession we are ready at any and all 
times to remove from our columns the advertisements 
of any teachers which can be shown to be misleading or 
to contain statements which cannot be verified. 

All Mr. Dunn has to do, therefore, is to forget for 
the time being his itch to be sarcastic and get down to 
what is called “brass tacks.” 

Let him name any advertisements now appearing in 
MusIcaL AMERICA which are of an improper character 
or are misleading and we will promptly remove them, 


"but he must support his assertions with adequate, relia- 


ble evidence. 
So far as we know MUSICAL AMERICA contains no 


such announcements as Mr. Dunn, in his laudable effort 
to purify the profession, refers to. 
So it is “up to you,” Mr. Dunn, of Jersey City, N. J. 
We applaud your stand and accept your challenge. 


AAO tant, 


PRINTING AMERICAN SCORES 


A significant and important movement is the one re- 
cently launched with Edgar Stillman-Kelley as the 
central figure, and the purpose of which is the publica- 
tion of American orchestral scores of serious caliber. 
MusicaAL AMERICA recently gave an account of this 
undertaking, which centers the interest and support of 
a considerable number of important persons of musical 
interest throughout the country. The first works to be 
brought forward are the symphonic and other large or- 
chestral compositions of Stillman-Kelley, but the or- 
ganization, the title of which bears this composer’s name, 
purposes ultimately to form a similar service for other 
composers. 

It is very gratifying, and is reassuring, as regards 
the artistic conscience of America, to learn of an ideal 
undertaking of this nature. Some people have a habit 
of mind of thinking that it is unnecessary to do any- 
thing for art, except through those commercial chan- 
nels which are ordinarily concerned with the distribu- 
tion of art. It is true that in the long run the usual 
channels of artistic commerce will welcome and make a 
place for works of art which eventually prove to be of 
worth. However, the commercial conscience of America, 
even in the market places of art itself, cannot, yet be 
said to be awake to the whole range of existing values, 
or if it is, it is considered too early a time to take the 
risks involved in bringing out works which will probably 
require a considerable time for appreciation. 

It is well, therefore, that the upholders of the na- 
tional artistic conscience and honor should step forward 
in a case like the present, and take decisive action in 
the direction of progress. The action speaks highly for 
those who take it, and, considering the high quality of 








‘their appreciation, speaks well for the composer whose 


works they honor. Stillman-Kelley has worked long 
and earnestly, never relaxing from his high ideals, and 
it is a good object lesson for gifted persons who are 
sometimes inclined to falter by the way to see this re- 
ward of appreciation which comes to this American 
composer. 

The publication of serious orchestral scores touches 
a vital spot in our musical life, namely, the difficulty of 
the American composer in getting a broad orchestral 
hearing. With the scores easily available the natural 
consequence will be a study of them by conductors, and 
the undertaking should bear fruit in a great increase of 
performances. 

If it is the composer who, in the first instance, creates 
the musical history of a nation, it is those who launch 
such movements as the present that set it into motion 
and practical operation. 

The erecting and unveiling of a statue to Edvard 
Grieg in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, last week, as reported 
in MusIcaAL AMERICA, should help to turn the scale in 
the right direction as regards American public monu- 


ments. Most American cities are cursed with the 
legacy of public monuments issuing from an age not 
famous, in this country, at least, for its taste in such 
matters. In fact, many of such statues that afflict the 
eye in our squares and public parks seem to bear some 
undefined relation to the notorious “black walnut” age. 

The Grieg monument, according to the pictures, ap- 
pears to be an artistic work, simple and dignified, and 
it is well that the gentle and genial Norwegian-Celtic 
composer should be thus honored in this country, where 
he has so many compatriots and admirers. 
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Gustaf Bergman “Reducing” 


When Gustaf Bergman reappears at the Century 
Opera House next season American operagoers may 
expect to find the Swedish tenor materially altered as 
to avoirdupois, as Mr. Bergman has been spending six 
weeks at Marienbad taking the cure. He writes to 
American friends that he has a figure reduced by some 
twenty-five pounds. The tenor conferred with Milton 
Aborn, the Century manager, while in Paris. 


Herbert—Victor Herbert’s most successful light 
opera, from a financial point of view, is said to have 
been “The Lady of the Slipner,” played by Montgomery 
and Stone and Elsie Janjs. 


Wagner—John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will re- 
ceive a visit soon from his American manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, who sailed from New York Tuesday aboard 
the Aquitania. Mr. Wagner will visit also Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist. 


Zoeliner—The members of the Zoellner Quartet are 
advocates of the simple life. After every concert their 
sole dissipation consists of a treat to as much ice cream 
as each member can devour. They can always be found 
in an ice cream parlor after each concert. 


Wentworth—Estelle Wentworth, the American 
soprano, who has been singing at the opera at Freiburg, 
Germany, arrived in New York aboard the Imperator on 
Wednesday of last week. She will spend her vacation 
at her farm in New Jersey, returning to Europe in 
September to continue her operatic work. 


Lehar—Cable reports from Vienna announce the com- 
plete vindication of Franz Lehar in his action against 
the composer Popescu, who charged Lehar with plagiar- 
izing Popescu’s and Puccini’s operas in an operetta. 
Popescu’s charges were declared to be absolutely 
groundless. A letter from Puccini was read in court in 
which he said the charge was ridiculous. Popescu was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $120. 


Schumann-Heink—Mme, Schumann-Heink, who is 
now in Bayreuth, will return to this country on Sep- 
tember 17. For one month prior to her sailing for this 
country this busy prima donna is going to make a 
sight-seeing tour through Europe in an automobile, ac- 
companied by two of her sons, her daughter and her 
accompanist, Mrs. Katherine Hofmann. This will be 
the first actual vacation which the contralto has taken 
in nearly eight years. Her tour next season will open 
on October 3. 


Lerner—In a word-picture of Tina Lerner by a New 
York correspondent of the Toronto Globe, he remarks: 
“There was no suggestion of strength about the lines 
of that figure beside the gloomy piano. Yet it sug- 
gested power. There was something panther-like in 
its quietness. It seemed vital with potencies, as charged 
as a Leyden jar. There was power, too, in the passive 
white hands, as strong as a man’s. ‘Oh, my ugly 
hands!’ she had cried as she held them up to the light. 
But they were not ugly hands—they were only hands 
specialized for art.” 


Lhévinne—Not many pianists of Josef Lhévinne’s 
standing are blessed with a wife who is a member of 
the profession, and, at the same time, willing and 
anxious to occupy a secondary position. Lhévinne, with 
proper devotion, maintains that his wife is a greate: 
artist than himself, but she firmly demurs. “She is too 
modest,” the pianist explains. “Likewise, she is shy. 
and for this reason prefers teaching to appearing in 
public. In Summer when my pupils come to Wannsee 


my wife first takes them in charge, and then comes my 
turn—an arrangement that has worked out most satis- 
factorily. But if she would only believe the truth, she 
is the pianist of the family, and could readily gain a 
greater reputation than fortune has given me.” — 
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ONTRAPUNTAL echo 
Antipodes: 

On arriving at his hotel after his first 
concert in Australia, Mischa Elman 
found a letter awaiting him from a femi- 
nine admirer, inviting the violinist and 
his party to lunch the day following “in 
the key of G.” The Elman party conse- 
quently turned up at one sharp. 

* ¢ 2 

Some up-to-date “Marvels of the 
World” are tabulated in Vanity Fair by 
George Jean Nathan, the dramatic critic. 
Number one is: 

A restaurant orchestra that has never 
received a request to play “Un Peu 
d’Amour.” And the next: 

A restaurant orchestra that, having 
received the request, has refused to com- 
ply with it. Let us add: 

A performance of “Thais” without a 
repetition of the “Meditation” or one of 
“Tales of Hoffmann” without a second 
“Barcarolle.” 


from the 


* * x 


Judge--—“You claim to be a kleptoma- 
niac by heredity?” 

Prisoner—“Yes, Your Honor. My 
father was a composer of comic opera.” 
‘+: *. «+ 

Our concert managers frequently run 
afoul of the “deadhead” nuisance, and 
one manager not long ago encountered a 
man of the slightest possible acquaint- 
ance, who asked him for a pass to the 
recital of a famous artist. 

“T’d give you one willingly,” said the 
manager, as he searched through his 
pockets, “but I haven’t a card with me, 
and I don’t see how I can do it without a 
card.” 

The “deadhead” looked crestfallen, so 
the manager added: “I have it! I’ll just 
write ‘Pass Bearer’ on your shirt front. 
That'll get you in.” 

That evening the “deadhead” showed 
up at the concert hall, and when the 
ticket taker saw the signature on the 
shirt bosom, he assented, “All right, pass 
through.” As the man took a few steps 
within the door, however, the ticket taker 
called him back. 

“What’s the matter?” the “deadhead”’ 
asked; “can’t I go in?” 

“Yes, but you’ve got to give up that 
pass.” 

*K kK * 


The hostess asked the solid man of her 








_- 


guest list to take a talkative young 
woman in to dinner. The girl did her 
best to keep up the conversation, rang- 
ing from Wall Street to the Mexican 
War and back. 

Only once did the solid man desert the 
unfailing affirmative, and that was when 
she asked: 

“Do you like Beethoven’s works?” 

“Never visted them,” he_ replied. 
“What does he manufacture?” 


ok * 


A trained ostrich disconcerted its ex- 
hibitor one night at a London music hall 











by continually endeavoring to climb over 
the footlights into the orchestra. 

Suddenly the act came to an end, as 
the “professor” appeared before the cur- 
tain and apologized thus for the action of 
his pet: : 


“Lydies and gentlemen, hi am very 
sorry to disappoint you, but we are com- 
pelled to cease our hengagement until the 
management hengages a new orchestra 
leader. 

“The one at present hemployed ’as no 
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Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 
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for appearances as soloist during 
the coming season, when she will 
make her second tour of America 
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’air on to 


of ’is ’ead, and my bird takes 
hit for a 


egg.” 
* * * 

The organist was not lacking in 
patriotism, yet he rebelled when asked to 
play “The Star-Spangled Banner” at a 
wedding, described in the New York 
Evening Post. 

“It is not appropriate,” he objected. 

“Ain’t it?” said the bride’s father. 
“Cut the rest of the program, if you 
want to, but stick to that. After me hav- 
ing the hardest kind of a fight to keep 
Belle’s mother from marrying her off to 
a foreigner! 

“Between Belle and me we won out for 
an American, and if this ain’t the time 
for the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ I’d like 
to know what is?” 

. & > 

Oliver Herford satirizes in Harper’s 
Weekly a current fashion in advertising, 
taking as an example the following: 

“T recommend Rubber Heels. 

I wish I could wear them for my toe 
dancing.” 

—Lydia Lopoukowa. 

Mr. Herford evolves a few similar tes- 
timonials from noted persons, including 
the following: 

“Spink’s Garden Hose is a delight ; 
I play it on my iawn each night. 
I hope with practice I may play 
It on my concert grand some day.” 
—Paderewski. 
cs « 
(From New Orleans Item) 


IMPRESARIO OF HORSE 
RACES COMING HERE 


Joseph A. Murphy, of St. Louis, widely 
known as a conductor of horse races, came to 
New Orleans Monday. It is expected that 
he will be engaged to stage the meet in New 
Orleans next Fall and Winter. 


Now, the question is, what is this Mr. 
Murphy—impresario, conductor or stage 
manager? 

* * x 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, the noted pianist, 
tells of two Scotchmen who used to strum 
on their pianos in neighboring rooms in 
the same flat. One day a friend sug- 
gested that they move the instruments 
into the same room so that they might 
play music written for two pianos. 

This was done, and the men practiced 
diligently at a sonata for two pianos, 
but with little success, the difficulty be- 
ing that one had generally finished his 
movement two or three measures before 
the other. 

At last they succeeded in finishing one 
movement exactly at the same moment, 
and after they had taken some “whusky”’ 
to celebrate the occasion, Angus said: 

“Aweel, Donald, now that we’ve been 
so successful with the first movement, 
suppose we try the second.” 

Donald looked at him in 
astonishment. 

“Eh, but Angus,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that 
was the second movement that I was 
playing.” 


profound 


x OF 

“Now an automobile has been intro- 
duced which plays tunes.” 

“More expense. I suppose any man 
who pretends to be in the swim will have 
to own a grand opera car, a light opera 
runabout and something sedate for Sun- 
days.” —Pittsburgh Post. 

* * x* 

Is it futurist song writing, a ballad 
that is sent to MUSICAL AMERICA by a 
Duluth reader? The ditty is entitled 
“The Old Fashioned Cap” and is “Pub- 
lished by the Author.” List to its stanzas: 

“One day I was walking by the old cottage 

home, 
Where once I was a boy, 
There is the carpet on the floor that mothe 
she did weave, 
There is no place like home, sweet home.” 


Refrain: 
“There is the old fashioned cap 
That hung upon the wall, 
When she dresses in the old style clothes.” 


Second verse: 


“There is the old arm chair that stands 
upon the porch, 

Where father sat for many years, 
Everything looks strange since the old man 

has gone, 
There is no place like home, sweet home.” 

Etc. 

x * x 


An old woman from the Scottish high- 
lands was taken to Edinburgh, where 
she heard modern singing in a church 
for the first time, relates the New York 
Globe. 

She was asked by the friend who took 
her what she thought of the music. 

“It’s verra bonny, verra bonny; but 
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oh, it’s an awfu’ way of spending the 
Sabbath.” 
* * ok 


APPROPRIATE HYMNS 

For the custom house officer: “The 
Docksology.” 

For a gas man: “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

For a landlady: “Abide With Me.” 

For a divorced man: “The Strife Is 
O’er, the Battle Done.” 

For a baker: “I Knead Thee Every 
Hour.” 

ae SS 

[From Russellville (Ark.) Courier- 
Democrat. | 

Sarah Bernhardt, the noted singer, will 
arrive in New York October 10 for another 
“farewell” tour of America. In years she 
was old enough to have been expected to 
retire from the stage a generation or so ago, 
but if she retains her vigor and her voice, 
and at the age of seventy is still able to 
carry her audience to the sublimest heights 
in art and melody, what matters her three 
score and ten? 

Has the Courier-Democrat overlooked 
the tours of Enrico Caruso, the eminent 
lecturer; Ignace Paderewski, the famous 


* tragedian, and Mary Garden, the well 


known evangelist? 


GOUNOD AS A TEACHER 





Had a Wonderful Power of Compelling 
Attention, Says Emma Eames 


Gounod had a wonderful power of 
compelling attention, writes Emma 
Eames of the composer, who was also 
her teacher. While one was with him, 
she says in The Etude, his personality 
was so great that it seemed to envelop 
you, obliterating everything else. This 
cannot only be attributed to magnetism 
or hypnotism, but also to his own in- 
tense, all-burning interest in whatever 
he was engaged upon. Naturally the 
relationship of teacher and pupil is dif- 
ferent from that of comradeship, but I 
was impressed that Gounod, even in mo- 
ments of apparent repose, never seemed 
to lose that wonderful force which vir- 
tually consumed the entire attention of 
all those who were in his presence. 

He had remarkable gifts in painting 
word-pictures. His imagination was so 
vigorous that he could make one feel 
that which he saw in his mind’s eye was 
actually present. I attribute this to the 
fact that he himself was possessed by 
the subject at hand and spoke from the 
fountains of his deepest conviction. First 
he made you see and then he made you 
express. He taught one that to convince 
others one must first be convinced. In- 
deed, he allowed a great variety of in- 
terpretations in order that one might 
interpret through one’s own power of 
conception rather than through follow- 
ing blindly his own. 

During my lessons with Gounod he 
revealed not only his very pronounced 
histrionic ability, but also his charming 
talent as a singer. I had an accompan- 
ist who came with me to the lessons 
and when I was learning the various 
roles Gounod always sang the duets with 
me. Although he was well along in 
years he had a small tenor voice, ex- 
quisitely sweet and sympathetic. 


Serato and Busoni on Joint Tour 


MILAN, July 1.—Arrigo Serato, the 
Italian violinist, has been making a tour 
with Ferrucio Busoni. In a recent Milan 
appearance Mr. Serato scored a decided 
success in a Beethoven Concerto, with 
Busoni conducting the orchestra. 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
16, 1914.—‘‘His voice was rich and 
pure at the bottom of the register as 
well as at the top, and his intonation 
was perfect.” 





Management—Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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WILLIAM Betregee Opera 
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Singing Wotan and Wan- 
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for Concerts and Oratorio 
in America Dec. to June. 
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STOCK INTRODUCED AS LECTURER 





Chicago Symphony Conductor Talks About “ Orchestral Instruments ” 
at a Ravinia Park Concert—O. Gordon Erickson Appointed 
Director of Music in a Chicago High School 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 20, 1914. 


| & gasealalaiey a terrific downpour of rain, 

many music lovers ventured out last 
Thursday afternoon to hear the conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, lecture on “Or- 
chestral Instruments,” at Ravinia Park. 
There was also a concert, and the double 
event was designed primarily for the 
benefit of the children. 

Mr. Stock is an entertaining talker, 
with a slight and engaging accent. He 
explained in a graphic manner the dif- 
fe: ences in tone quality and color, in com- 
eass and range, between the string and 
wood-wind instruments. 


About twenty of the orchestra mem- 
bers assisted r. Stock with illustra- 
tions, the conductor calling upon them 
to give examples of the compass of their 
instruments by saying, for instance, 
“Mr. Zukowsky will now play a scale in 
three octaves on his instrument.” There- 
upon, the violinist started at the lowest 
note, climbed the dizzy heights above the 
staff, and descended again gracefully to 
the starting point. 

When Mr. Bhartels was called upon 
to illustrate the range of the oboe, Mr. 
Stock requested him to “go as far as 
he liked,” and the oboeist did so. Ex- 
hibitions of the compass of the other 
wood-wind instruments were given and 
‘iso of the strings including the double- 
bass, which Mr. Stock termed, “the foxy 
grandpa” of the orchestra. 

Then followed the telling of a Russian 
fairy tale by Mrs. W. S. Crosby, and 
the orchestra played, meanwhile, the 
“Nut-Cracker” Suite by Tschaikowsky. 

The audience contained a large per- 
centage of children and enjoyed both the 
talk and the music exceedingly. 

The formal concert program of the 
afternoon included the Vorspiel, “Hansel 
und Gretel,” Humperdinck; Suite, 
“Child’s Life,” by Conus; “The Wand of 
Youth,” Elgar, and “American Patrol,” 
Meacham. 


Erickson’s New Appointment 


During O. Gordon Erickson’s absence 
on his vacation in Europe, he has been 
appointed director of music at the Oak 
Park High School for next year. Mr. 
Erickson has been conspicuously before 
the public for the last two years as 
director of the Sunday Evening Club of 
Chicago, and also as a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
in the vocal department. He officiated in 
the years 1912-13 as assistant conductor 
of the North Shore Festival Chorus. 

A concert of original compositions by 
students of Felix Borowski was given 
Wednesday evening at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. Florence Bettray, appeared 
both as composer of vocal and piano 
numbers and also as pianist. Naomi 
Nazor, soprano, sang several groups of 
songs, and Adolphe Richard, baritone, 
sang songs by Laura Drake Harris. 
Other composers on the program in- 
cluded Merle Kirkman-Jones and Selina 
O’Neill. The numbers disclosed well 
directed talent. 

Harold B. Maryott lectured last Satur- 
day morning at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege on “The New vs. The Old Way of 
Teaching.” The lecture was followed by 
a_ children’s matinée which included 
piano and violin selections, readings and 


dancing.. Dorothy Miller, only six years 
old, especially distinguishing herself 
with her dance, “Nights of Gladness.” 


Under Miss O’Hanlon’s Direction 


The artists whom Gertrude V. O’Han- 
lon has engaged for her tours for next 
season include Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the St. Paul tae og A Or- 
chestra, and his wife, Elizabeth Roth- 
well-Wolff, soprano. They will make a 
concert tour, much after the plan of those 
of Arthur Nikisch and Elena Gerhardt. 
Mr. Rothwell first came to America as 
the conductor of the production in En- 
glish of “Parsifal,” and Mrs. Rothwell- 
Wolff acquired a reputation as prima 
donna soprano in Savage’s production of 
Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly” in English. 

Besides these two artists, Edna Gun- 
nar Peterson, the Chicago pianist, will 
again be under Miss O’Hanlon’s manage- 
ment, and the latter has also engaged 
Ridgely Hudson, an American tenor 
robusto, who has acquired all his musi- 
cal training in America and from 
American teachers. 

Speaking of American musical train- 
ing, Albert Boroff, the Chicago basso, 
also under Miss O’Hanlon’s manage- 
ment, relates an interesting episode con- 
cerning his appearance in London in a 
song recital some five years ago. When 
the time came for him to begin his re- 
cital, he found that there was no accom- 
panist at hand. Arthur Nikisch, who 
was present, thereupon volunteered his 
services, and afterwards expressed 
amazement when the baritone told him 
that he had obtained his entire vocal 
training in Chicago. Mr. Boroff has 
been advised to go into opera, but will 
continue his classes in Chicago besides 
his engagements as concert, oratorio and 
church singer. 


University of Chicago Recital 


Last Monday evening at the Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, the regular re- 
cital, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was given by Her- 
bert Butler, violinist; Lucille Stevenson, 
soprano, and Gordon Cam bell, accom- 
panist for Miss Stevenson. The program 
included the Sonata, for violin and piano, 
by the Chicago composer, Rossiter G. 
Cole, played by Mr. and Mrs. Butler; a 
group of Schubert songs; a group of 
songs from the “Gitanjali,” by John A. 
Carpenter, and violin pieces by Tor 
Aulin, Schubert-Elman, Francoeur- 
Kreisler, Herbert Butler and Wieni- 
awski. 

Anita Rio, the soprano, who has been 
heard exclusively in Europe for the last 
few seasons, and George Hamlin, the 
American tenor, are to — in joint 
concerts next season on the Continent 
and in America. Their program is ex- 
pected to comprise a novelty in the form 
of a one-act operetta, by Weckerlin, 
presented in costume. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, 
has been engaged for the Steinert series 
of concerts to be givenm.in October, in 
Portland, Worcester. and Providence. 
This talented artist has been booked for 
many other engagements already in the 
Eastern territory for the coming season, 
and it promises to be one of his busiest. 





A monument has been erected in 
Brunswick, Germany, over the grave of 
Heinrich Werner, who first set to music 
Goethe’s “Sah ein Knab ein Réslein 
stehn.” 
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Established as Virtuosa of the Violin in 
the Principal Cities of Europe and 
America, 
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SEBASTIAN 

Baritone 
Opera Comique, Berlin; National 
Opera Company, Montreal. ‘In America 
1914-15. anagement A. D. GOULD, 


714 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
Number of pupils accepted. 

“His voice is rich in color and sympathetic 
in quality. He sang the arias with much 
sonority and dramatic fervidity.”—REC- 
ORD-HERALD, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 

“After Titta Ruffo, Chicag o has never 
heard a better baritone.’ Se TRIBUNE, 
APRIL 30. 

“His French songs were delightful.’”’— 
DAILY NEWS, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 
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ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 
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M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
FLORENCE 


McMILLAN 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—ORGANIST 
AVAILABLE DURING THE 
SUMMER 


226 West 129th Street - - 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


DUNNING SYSTE Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 


New York 





City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 


20th, at San Diego, _alif. Address 3914 Third St., 

San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 

20th, May 2¢‘h, July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C. 
Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, . a 
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America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-15 now booking 








Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 
133 East 34th St., New York 


Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 


MAZMAOM |: 











Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 
OSEMARY GLOS 
(ROSE) 

SOPRANO 


Concerts for 1914-15 now booking— 
Management, OSCAR CONDON 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE. HILDEGARO HOFFMAN iW UJ § 5 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2514 Emerson Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


| SPOONER 


TENOR 


‘*The American Exponent of Bel Canto’’ 


205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
*Phone 6510 Columbus. 























Wi L_Li AM AXT Conductor and Opera Coach 


19 East 95th St., New York Tel. 1411 Lenox 





“T have found Mr. Axt the most efficient coach 
I have ever had.”—Orville Harrold. 
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Western Representative: 
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Urges Broader Music Study in Our 


Public Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Educators are recognizing more and 
more the necessity of giving to music its 
proper place in the regular school cur- 
riculum, for this branch of education 
is being developed to larger proportions 
and put to more varied uses in both our 
public and high schools each year. 

Take, for example, the one and only 
branch of music which is taught in the 
schools to-day, namely, singing. 

Aside from teaching the child to read 
music and the delight it gives him to 
participate in singing real music, with 
its consequent ear training, this exer- 
cise should improve the speaking voice 
by giving to it a greater range, a richer 
quality and a better word pronuncia- 


tion. 

It should, furthermore, teach the child 
to breathe ‘correctly, a thing worthy of 
all the time and attention possible, be- 
cause it makes for the health of the in- 
dividual. 

It should also teach the child how 
better to punctuate his ordinary read- 
ing lessons, for to sing without proper 
punctuation is as impossble as it is to 
live without breathing correctly. One is 
as necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of the text as the other is to life 
itself. Yet how grievously faulty both 
are in the average person. 

School discipline to-day is ineomplete 
without the march for the entrance to 
= exit from the sessions of each school 

ay. 

The piano is used almost exclusively 
for these exercises and the pupils are 
called upon to prepare suitable music. 

Instead of this voluntary act on the 
part of the pupils could it not be so 
arranged that the school authorities 
might command such services? 

This could be done by making instru- 
mental music a branch of the educational 
scheme. A large percentage of children 
attending the schools are being taught 
to play some instrument under the guid- 
ance of excellent teachers. 

What an inspiration it would be to 
these pupils and to their teachers to 
know that their work was affiliated with 
the public school system. 

Students, then, if they desired, could 
take up the study of music in place 
of one of the other obligatory or optiona) 
school subjects and receive the custo- 
mary marks for the same. 

Harmony and its more advanced 
counterpoint might have a place on 
every educational scheme, because the 
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study of single and double counterpoint, 
with their variants, is just as useful for 
training the mind as are some of the 
higher mathematics, geometry or algebra. 

usic is superior because the study 
of counterpoint not only strengthens the 
reasoning faculties, like’ the above ab- 
stract subjects, but it promotes refine- 
ment and develops in the student a sense 
of the beautiful in art. 

In England recognition is given to 
music from its earliest or rudimentary 
stages. 

he choir boys at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, are not only taught music but 
the other branches of education as well. 
During a personal conversation Dr. J. 
Varley Roberts of Magdalen College, 
said: “Our choir boys always stand 
higher in their regular school examina- 
tions than do the other boys.” He did 
not state the reason, but the fact no 
doubt lies in the better condition of the 
mind to receive instruction. This was 
made possible by the discipline gained 
by these choir boys and by opening up 
to their minds new avenues of thought 
which resulted in enlargement of their 
whole mental horizon. 

It does not seem possible that music 
as a larger study in our schools can be 
put aside indefinitely, occupying, as it 
does, a place in our homes and in our 
sacred institutions, it rightly belongs to 
the schools. Very truly, 

ANGELO M. READ. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 18. 





Music Teachers Deserve More Respect, 
Thinks Correspondent 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I recently subscribed for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. I think it is a wonderful 
paper, full of valuable information and 
interesting even to those who may not 
be very musical. 

I am sure the circulation of MUSICAL 
AMERICA alone will do much for the up- 
lift of American music, also do a great 
deal for the betterment of conditions for 
the music teachers. 

I have been a music teacher for the 
past ten years, hence know well what 
a struggle it is. 

I do not think musicians in this coun- 
try have as yet the support and the re- 
spect they deserve. Very truly, 

ALFRED R, WIGGINS. 

Sheridan, Wyo., July 10, 1914. 





Examinations for New York State 
Teachers of Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In giving the lists of textbooks for 
music teachers to prepare for examina- 
tion according to the “Essential Stand- 
ard” of the New York State Music 
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Teachers’ Association, one book of espe- 
cial importance had been inadvertently 
omitted, namely, in the piano depart- 
ment, Mary Venable’s “Interpretation of 
Piano music. ”__ ( Ditson.) 

I wish also to report that already a 
number of teachers have announced their 
willingness to submit to an examination 
according to this standard. 

All applicants for examination should, 
until further notice, address enquiries to 
me, care Steinway. Hall, 109 E. Four- 
teenth street, New York City. 

Yours very truly, 
GusTAV L. BECKER, 
Chairman Committee on Standardization. 
July 19, 1914. 





Opposed to Opera in English 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I have read many letters in opposition 
to opera in English and should like 
to endorse every word in them. Opera 
sung in English is all right, it seems 
to me, when the text is original in Eng- 
lish, but when it comes to foreign opera, 
a translation is clumsy and inartistic 
in the highest degree. The atmosphere 
of a foreign opera, be it German, Italian 
or French, can be produced successfully 
only when the work is brought before 
the public in the original tongue, and so 
it is also with our songs. 

BERTHA F'IRGAN. 

New York City, July 12, 1914. 


CLARENCE EDDY IN NEW YORK 





Noted Organist Visits Old Friends—To 
Open Western Organs 


Clarence Eddy, the eminent American 
concert organist, who has made his head- 
quarters in Chicago for the last two 
years, visited New York this week. He 
will spend the Summer renewing old ac- 
quaintances in and around New York 
and will make, with Mrs. Eddy, a pro- 
tracted stay at Greenfield, Conn., his 
former home. 

Mr. Eddy added to his manifold 
duties last season by becoming music 
critic of the Chicago Daily News and it 
is likely that he will resume the work 
this Autumn. He has been engaged to 
open the organs at the San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions and will also 
dedicate the new organ in Trinity Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Rudolph Ganz Triumphs at Swiss Fes- 
tival 


Rudolph Ganz, appeared at the Swiss 
Music Festival, in Berne, June 27 and 
28—his first return to his native land 
since his ten concerts there last October. 
His audiences were most enthusiastic. 
After he had played his own Konzert- 
stiick, op. 4, in its revised and final 
form, the 2,500 persons present rose and 
cheered him loudly. He was obliged to 
give three encores. 

Mr. Ganz sails September 6 from 
Boulogne on the Berlin and opens his 
American tour September 25 at the Wor- 
cester Festival, where he will play the 
Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto. 
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Combination of Springfield's Two 
Symphony Orchestras Suggested 





SPRINGFIELD, MAss., July 10.—Spring- 
field’s chief musical problem, although 
disavowed as a problem by the parties 
concerned, is that relating to the two 
local orchestras. It is the general belief 
that sooner or later one of the two will 
have to abandon the field. 

Eleven years ago the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra was started with a 
small number of amateur players by 
Emil K. Janser, who has always been its 
conductor. For the last few years it has 
given two public concerts with full or- 
chestra, reinforced by professional mu- 
sicians, and several Morning Musicales, 
at which the Janser String Quartet, as- 
sisted by soloists, presented a delightful 
hour and a half of the best chamber 
music. The organization now has some 
250 subscribers. Preliminary announce- 
ments of the organization say that it 
will hereafter be professional, with about 
seventy-five players. The number of 
chamber music concerts will be reduced. 

Andries Cornelissen, a local ’cellist, 
two or three years ago conceived the idea 
of a municipal orchestra, and when the 
large Auditorium of the City was com- 
pleted, more than a year ago, he enlisted 
the support of several prominent citizens 
and the result was the Municipal Or- 
chestra, which, on November 21, 1913, 
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gave the first free symphony orchastra 
the city had witnessed. The orchestra 
numbered fifty-one union musicians. De- 
spite miserable weather, nearly all the 
4,000 seats in the hall were filled. At the 
two succeeding concerts hundreds were 
turned away. In the suport of this new 
organization, $2,067.76 was raised by 
popular subscription. 

in the eyes of a large number of 
people the City Government was nig- 
gardly in the support of the new organ- 
ization. Whereas out-of-town conven- 
tions, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other organizations were 
given the use of the Auditorium abso- 
lutely free, the most the City Property 
Committee would concede to the local 
organization giving free concerts to the 
people was a reduction from $75 to $40 
an afternoon in the rent of the hall. 

When an appeal was made to the 
Mayor to recommend an appropriation 
for the support of the orchestra, he is 
reported to have said that, under the 
laws of the Commonwealth, it was im- 
possible for a city to appropriate more 
than $500 a year for music, and Spring- 
field had already voted that amount to 
band concerts. Investigation showed, 
however, that the only legislation on this 
topic referred to towns. Towns are 
limited to an appropriation of $500 a 
year for music, but a city can appro- 
priate as much as it wishes, within its 
debt limit. 

A few months ago announcement was 
made that the Municipal Orchestra and 
the Y. M. C. A. would work in conjunc- 
tion next season, each organization to 
give ten free entertainments on alternate 
Sundays, if $8,000 could be raised. Un- 
der this arrangement, the orchestra is to 
receive $5,000. In the few weeks between 
the time the announcement was made 
and the last Y. M. C. A. lecture, $3,000 
was raised, and Mr. Cornelissen, who is 
in Buffalo for the Summer, states that 
he will return at the end of next month 
to begin a systematic campaign for 
enough funds to give the course of ten 
or twelve free concerts he had planned 
for last year. This, he figures, will re- 
quire at the least $6,000, but, to give the 
grade of concerts he hopes to, with at 
least sixty men and a first class soloist 
at each one, Mr. Cornelissen says he will 
need at least $10,000. The average cost 
per concert last year was $603. A bal- 
ance of $260.41 is in the treasury. 

It is the general belief that it is but a 
matter of time before one of the two or- 
chestras goes out of existence. To pre- 
vent any such disaster, several schemes 
have been advanced, and the one which 
has met with the most favor is that the 
two orchestras combine and work for 
the common good. With the contribu- 
tors to both orchestras working together 
instead of against each other, necessary 
funds could be raised easily. In this 
way, practically a permanent free or- 
chestra could be established. It has been 
suggested that the proposed combined 
orchestra give twenty concerts during 
the season, with Mr. Janser and Mr. Cor- 
nelissen alternating as leaders. For in- 
stance, at ten concerts instrumentalists 
might be engaged and a concerto given. 
Mr. Janser might conduct these. At the 
remaining ten, the soloists would be 
singers, and the orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Cornelissen, would play 
a symphony. Neither Mr. Janser nor 
Mr. Cornelissen, so far as is known, has 
commented on this suggestion. 

Victor H. Lawn. 


What Professor Ferdinand Pfohl, the eminent Wagner 
critic, writes of 


HEINRICH HENSEL’S 
TRISTAN 


Hamburg, June 10, 1914.—“Court singer Heinrich Hensel has now added 
the role of ‘Tristan’ as a valuable asset to his extensive répertoire of roles, which 
powerful role had hitherto been lacking in the répertoire of this prominent 
interpreter of Wagnerian roles. For that reason we Hamburgers can permit 
ourselves the pleasant anticipation of a performance of ‘Tristan’ by Hensel, 
which will be truly Wagnerian, great and decisive, and which, in view of the 
excellent ‘Siegfried’ performances this artist has given promise to be of the 
highest perfection in all its phases. Heinrich Hensel, the tenor star of the 
Hamburg Stadttheater, is one of the few singers of note who are never idle, 
even in the Summer. The words of the ‘Freischiitz,’ ‘Alles pflegt schon langst 
der Ruh,’ surely cannot be applied to him, who is driven by his restless 
Odysseuslike nature, again and again, from his summer resting-place in the 
‘Taunus,’ into the turmoil of an artist-life. He, who is in much demand as a 
guest-artist at festivals, has added this Summer engagement at Hamburg to his 
eventful and laborious winter season, where he met with many successes in 
Brussels, London, Paris, Antwerp, Berlin, Liibeck, Hanover, and Aachen for 
his thorough and matured artistry. Work? Hensel does not consider it work; 
for in addition to his operatic performances he fills numerous concert and fes- 
tival dates. His participation in the music festivals in Danzig and Antwerp, 
and concerts in Karlsruhe, Chemnitz, and Mannheim, besides ‘guest’ appear- 
ances in both opera and concert, which led him to Cassel, Basel, Nuremburg, 
Dortmund and Essen, and finally brought him to Marienbad, Karlsbad and 
Franzenbad, the renowned Bohemian watering-places, in which music seems to 
have become a factor in their success as well as the curative qualities of their wa- 
ters. Truly, it requires an iron constitution and an undying artistic enthusiasm, 
to undertake such a number of tasks upon one’s shoulders, and to undergo such 
strenuous work. Climactic work, some call it the curse of fame, and others, the 
blessing of fame, and among these latter should be named Heinrich Hensel. 





Mr. HENSEL has been engaged for the 
Season of 1914-15 with the CHICAGO- 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 














‘The Making of Musicians,” by 
T. H. Yorke Trotter, a Valu- 
able Addition to Educational 
Literature — The World's 
Greatest ‘Letter-to-the-Editor”’ 
Writer Presents Two More 
Volumes of His Epistles— 
Mozart’s Sonatas Analyzed 


ARDLY a year passes without at- 
tention being directed to some new 
personality on the musical horizon, who 
for his independence of thought, his 


new treatment of materia musica and 

is seeming 
iconoclasm, of- 
' fends the taste 
of conventional 
human beings 
and is’ classed 
as an_ intruder. 
During the last 
year or so Ar- 
nold Schénberg, 
Erik Satie, Igor 
Stravinsky and 
young Leo Orn- 
stein have been 
“raked over the 
coals” for their 
musical (some 
would have it 
known as un- 
musical) anarch- 
ism. What rad- 
ical musical thinkers like these men 
achieve is after all of passing moment, 
for within a decade the most garrulous 
and acidulous Schénbergian harmonies 
will fall on the ears of the musical pub- 
lic like the melting diatonics of a Mozart 
symphony. But there is a radical change 
in music which is not as readily adjusted, 
which works far more deeply into the es- 
sence of its very life and which must 
not be allowed to go unassisted in these 
modern times. 

This is the revolution which must 
take place in the teaching of music. 
Musical art has progressed remarkably 
in its short life, but it has been handi- 
capped through the greater part of it 
by its principles being imparted in a 
manner not too efficient. With the wave 
of modernism sweeping the world the 
teaching of music has come in for its 
share of attention. Emile Jaques Dal- 
croze, who had already won recognition 
as a composer, has devoted himself solely 
to his elaborate system of “Eurhythmics” 
and is accomplishing notable results. 
The principles of Dr. Montessori, orig- 
inally evolved for the teaching of chil- 
dren in day-schools, have been applied 
for musical instruction in New York this 














T. H. Yorke Trotter 


Winter by a gifted young woman who 
has given her time to the musical educa- 
tion of young children on New York’s 
East Side. 

Just at the appropriate time comes a 
book called “The Making of Musicians,’’* 
by T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
(Oxon.) advanced by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, for America. Dr. 
Trotter is an English musician who has 
formulated, through a vast experience, 
a “Rhythmic Method of Teaching Music” 
which he has tested at his school in Lon- 
don with gratifying results. He has ap- 
proached the subject in the broadest 
way possible, and has arrived at his 
conclusions in a manner that leaves no 
doubt as to their validity. 

Five big divisions are made in the 
book: There is first a chapter called 
“First Principles,” in which Dr. Trotter 
lays down six principles, which might 
almost be called cardinal. He explains 
why there are persons who actually hate 
music, why the little boy in Punch said 
to his mother: “There is only this hor- 
rid music that comes. between us, 
mother.” He hits the nail squarely on 
the head when he says that the teach- 
ing of music has concerned itself with 
“imparting the knowledge of the sym- 
bols used to express musical sounds.” 
In truth this is what has been going on 
for more than a hundred years, only it 
has not been observed. By instructing 
the pupil in what Dr. Trotter calls “the 
formal side of the art” one may teach 
him a great deal, but he will not under- 
stand the “real meaning” of music. The 
distinction is that he will have “technical 
proficiency” not “musical feeling.” 

And it is readily understood that a 
musician must possess the latter if he 
wishes to amount to something. Dr. 
Trotter’s bie point—and its importance 
cannot be exaggerated—is the awaken- 
ing in the pupil of the feeling for music, 
the love of the art. With that accom- 
plished the rest of the operation is sim- 
ple enough. 

“Feeling before intellect” gives the 
author his reason for developing first 
the “feeling side,” which exists in every 
child, and allowing the appeal to the in- 
tellect to come later. He also would not 
have one set of lessons for all pupils, as 
he realizes the individual traits of 
different children. When he comes to 
his division called “The Grammar of 
Music” he sets himself on record as 
the first to put in type the following: 
“We may agree that there are certain 
progressions which have been labelled by 
all writers on the theory of music as bad, 
and which appear but rarely in the 
works of the great masters. But can we 
lay down a law that such progressions 
are absolutely bad and must be forbid- 
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den in every case? . We cannot 
say that any progression is absolutely 
bad and must be forbidden in every 
case. If the composer obtains the effect 
he desires it matters little what means 
he employs.” The musical world owes 
Dr. Trotter a debt for putting this in 
his valuable book. How many of us 
have said this from time to time! How 
many have wished that teachers might 
read it in a book! For to many what 
appears in a book carries so much more 
weight than if it were simply stated in 
a talk. 

“The Art of Music,” the second chap- 
ter, contains eight other principles, all 
of them sane and to the point. Here the 
author points out the necessity of direct- 
ing the child to the rhythmic side of 
the art; he explains that by means of 
dancing, jumping, clapping hands, etc., 
the child will get this feeling which he 
is so desirous of inculeating in _ it. 
Tonality is to be taught also, he holds, 
by making the child feel “key-center.” 
And so melody and harmony are taken 
up, counterpoint, pitch, construction, 
etc. The other chapters are “First 
Teaching of Music,” “The Teaching of 
More Advanced Pupils” and an able 
conclusion. 

Significant and vital is every sentence 
in this book. It is written in language, 
simple and direct, with little or no 
thought of literary elegance. Yet iin 
such a valuable work as this one does 
not look for a distinguished style. Dr. 
Trotter has achieved in this book some- 
thing which may not be apparent at 
once to the entire musical world. He 
has, to be sure, uttered what many will 
consider anathema. He does not be- 
lieve in teaching melody, harmony, etc., 
one at a time and then expect the pupil 
to put them together and understand 
the result, known as music. His ideas 
are revolutionary, his system new. He 
will doubtless be maligned by “old- 
fogey” teachers and his method dubbed a 
fad. But the “Rhythmic Method” seems 
to be the modern protest against the 
crabbed and ineffectual manner of train- 
ing the child in music. It stands up 
against the old-fashioned and, in a logi- 
cal way, it meets the problems of the 
day. Every music-teacher, irrespective 
of whether he teach voice, piano, violin 
or what not, should read this book and 
ponder its meaning. It will change his 
viewpoint, it may even make him feel 
annoyed with the way he has been con- 
ducting his teaching. But it will shed 
new light on his work and enable him 
to proceed in future in a far more in- 
telligent and progressive manner. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Mr. Ashton’s Letters, Again 


Erudition has always marked the 
musical creative work of Algernon Ash- 
ton, the English composer. Indefatiga- 
bility is present in all his doings, whether 
he be writing music or prose. It matters 
apparently little to him, for he pursues 
his subiect to the bitter end. After add- 
ing a few more sonatas to his credit he 
has now published a couple of volumes 
of letters,} which he has written and 
which have appeared at various times in 
daily newspapers, periodicals, etc. 

The first volume—which is really the 
author’s second, since he published some 
years ago a book containing 1,000 of his 
epistles—contains 525 letters within the 
dates 1887-1903. Versatility itself is 
found here—letters, personal, sepulchral 
(sic), miscellaneous, musical, monu- 





*TRUTH, WIT AND Wispom.” By Algernon 
Ashton. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 
Cloth, pp. 443. “More Truth, Wit and Wis- 
dom.”’ By Algernon Ashton. Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., London. Cloth, pp. 494. 


mental, political, necrological and humor- 
ous. The volume is modestly entitled, 
“Truth, Wit and Wisdom.” We concern 
ourselves with looking at those designated 
musical and find some of the author’s 
correspondence with Sir Charles Halle, 
with Brahms, Franz and other distin- 
guished men. It is remarkable to note 
the assiduous manner in which Mr. Ash- 
ton has watched, it would seem, all the 
newspapers published, ever eager to make 
a correction or give his views on any sub- 
ject. He is as able a political thinker as 
he is a necrologist, and his musical re- 
marks are as mellow as they are 
melodious. Letter 351, which appeared 
June 1, 1912, in The Musical Standard, 
deals with the similarity of the opening 
measures of Beethoven’s “Pathétique’’ 
Sonata and the symphony of the same 
name by Tschaikowsky. We beg to call 
Mr. Ashton’s attention to the fact that 
Tschaikowsky had no intention of calling 
it pathétique, and that the title was sug- 
gested to him by his brother Modeste. 


The next volume is entitled, again, 
modestly, “More Truth, Wit and Wis- 
dom” and contains 656 letters between 
the dates November 29, 1905, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1907. The first volume’s subtitle, 
“A Mine of Information,” is here ex- 
tended to “Another Mine of Information.” 
In a letter to the Star, December 22, 1906, 
Mr. Ashton meets a charge made against 
him to the effect that he had omitted the 
name of Shakespeare from a list of the 
ten greatest Englishmen. He answers 
that he omitted the bard of Avon’s name 
because he is one of those who still be- 
lieve that he did not write the plays which 
are credited to him. The Star remarks 
that Mr. Ashton’s name may be omitted 
from the list of the ten greatest letter- 
writers some day on the ground that he 
did not write the letters. Then comes the 
retort: “No, this did not occur to me, 
for the simple reason that I know exactly 
what I am—not a “great” letter-writer, 
but merely a voluminous one. On the 
other hand, it is quite certain that if, long 
after I am dead and gone, a list of the 
ten greatest English composers should 
ever be drawn, the name of Algernon 
Ashton could not possibly be omitted.” 
What a wonderful thing it is to have 
faith!!! 

And so details of the volumes might be 
recounted. Read them; you will find 
time to enjoy yourself, and you could not 
be entertained as much by any other book 
of the day. But do not miss reading the 
prefaces to both volumes. They are 
delicious morceaux, as entertaining in 
their way as are the essays of Mr. Ash- 
ton’s famous countryman, G. B. Shaw. 
In the first the author consoles himself 
with the knowledge that should the book 
be a failure, hundreds of thousands of 
persons have already read the letters. 
Comes the inquiry, “Why publish them?” 
And the other volume contains the boast 
—this the only feature that is not 
modesty itself—“I do not believe that anv 
single individual has previously succeeded 
in getting 656 different letters published 
in the press within the space of twenty- 
five months, and I doubt whether such a 
feat will ever be equalled—much less 
beaten—in the ages that are to come.” 


Mozart’s Sonatas Analyzed 


Clayton F. Summy is responsible for a 
little book which is entitled “Analysis of 
Mozart’s Sonatas,”{ the work of* Janet 
Salsbury, professor of music, Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham. The book deals of 
course with the Salzburg master’s piano- 
forte sonatas. 

Miss Salsbury has mastered her sub- 
ject adequately and set down her analvses 
in a praiseworthy manner. She has 
taken the sonatas, numbered according to 
the edition of Pauer, and movement by 
movement has written out the structure. 
A very admirable little book is this. 


t‘‘ANALYSIS OF Mozart’s TWENTY-TWO 
PIANOFORTE SONATAS.” By Janet Salsbury. 
Published by Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, 
lll. Paper, pp. 51. Price 50 cents. 
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PITTSBURGH’S INTEREST IN INDIAN MUSIC STIRRED 





Presentation of “Hiawatha” by Iroquois 
Excites Discussion of Primitive Art 
Mannerchor’s New Honors 


PITTSBURGH, July 20.—A_ discussion 
has developed in Pittsburgh regarding 
Indian music as a result of the presence 
here of a band of Indians who have been 
presenting the Indian drama “Hia- 
watha.” They are members of the Iro- 
quois nation and are reproducing some 
of their songs. Clinton F. Lloyd is the 
director and takes the’ position that the 
story of Longfellow is interpreted best 
by confining the Indian art to its primi- 
tive manifestations. The songs sung 
here are the ones that were used on the 
reservations in western New York. 

_ Will Earhart, superintendent of music 
in the Pittsburgh public schools, says 
that the music of “Hiawatha” is primi- 
tive Wagnerian and speculates as to why 
Wagner, holding the theories he did, was 
not profoundly interested in primitive 
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music. Charles N. Boyd, Carl Whitmer 
and others remark upon the strongly 
characteristic music of the various 
dances, the Morning Song, the burial of 
Minnehaha and the song of Hiawatha’s 
farewell. . 

For accompaniment, use is made of the 
drum, the turtle and the gourd rattles, 
in the production of the drama at Squaw 
Run. Mr. Boyd, after hearing the per- 
formance, expressed a doubt as _ to 
whether the full modern orchestra was 
an absolute necessity for impressive in- 
cidental music. 

The Teutonia Mannerchor of the 
North Side, returning from the national 
Sangerfest at Louisville, brought home 
three honors. Christ Saam was elected 
archivar, Charles A. Martin was ap- 
pointed member of the board of music 
governors and Herman Schmitt, a vet- 
eran singer, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. One of the impor- 
tant features was the appearance of a 
quartet composed of Joseph Fortune, 
Richard J. Fricker, George Myers and 
Isaac G. Herwig. In honor of their 
recognition at Louisville, the members of 
the Druiden Sangerbund of the North 
Side tendered the quartet a kommers. 
Past President Emil Goepfert made an 
address on German song customs. 

Another eventful week has been com- 
pleted by the Pittsburgh Festival Orches- 
tra, of which Carl Bernthaler is con- 
ductor. Ruth St. Denis, the dancer, was 
the solo attraction last Tuesday night. 
The following night George H. Hering, 
who has been successful in Berlin and 
other cities on the Continent as a tenor 
soloist, was given a testimonial concert. 
He sang several numbers and had a rous- 
ing reception as did also Miss eae 


BURRIAN TO TEST LAWS 





Tenor Plans to Bring His Case Before 
United States Immigration Officials 


Carl Burrian, the German tenor and a 
former member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, intends soon to test the 
American immigration laws debarring 
foreigners convicted of a felony, accord- 
ing to a communication received by the 
New York Times. 

Burrian was convicted in Dresden in 
1913 of adultery and sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. He left Germany be- 
fore the time set for the beginning of 
his term, expecting that the King of 
Saxony would pardon him before he was 
called upon to serve it, Director Gatti- 
Casazza cancelled the tenor’s contract 
with the Metropolitan after the convic- 
tion. 

Burrian, however, is determined to 
give the American immigration officials 
a chance of declaring him less morally 
desirable than the Metropolitan seems to 
consider him. Herr Burrian is reported 
to have said that if he is kept out of 
the United States he will be arbitrarily 
discriminated against in favor of artists 
whose record is no cleaner than his. He 
claims that because he happened to sing 
leading réles at the Saxon Royal Opera 
the case was exaggerated beyond propor- 
tion. 





CONVENTION OF N. A. O. 





Organists Announce Plans for Annual 
Seashore Gathering 


Plans for the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists are now nearly completed. The 
matter of arranging a program has been 
in the hands of a committee composed 
of Herbert Stavely Sammond and Rich- 
ard Keys Biggs, both of Brooklyn, and 
George Henry Day and Arthur Scott 
Brook, both of New York, the latter 
being chairman of the committee. The 
convention will take place at Ocean 
Grove and Asbury Park, N. J., will be- 
gin on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
August 5, and will continue until the 
following Wednesday, August 12, and 
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headquarters will be at the North End 
Hotel on the boardwalk. 

All of the convention recitals and a 
number of the other sessions will be held 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Asbury Park. The array of conven- 
tion organ recitalists contains the names 
of Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Henry S. Fry, of 
Philadelphia; Francis Cuyler Van Dyck, 
Jr., of Lawrenceville, N. J.; Carl Rup- 
-precht, of Chicago, and Frederick 


Schlieder, of New York. Mr. Fry is to - 


play as the representative of the ag 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia, while Mr. 
Schlieder plays as the representative of 
the American Guild of Organists. 
Among those who will contribute 


papers are the following: James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude; Dr. A. 
Madely Richardson, Dr. William A. 
Wolf, Arthur H. Turner, William D. 
Armstrong, Henry Harding, Dr. John 
McE. Ward, Roscoe Huff, William A. 
Goldsworthy, and Mr. Scott Brook. There 
will also be discussions on timely sub- 
jects. C. B. Hawley’s cantata, “The 
Christ Child,” will be given on Sunday 
evening, August 9. The general recep- 
tion will be held on August 5, the annual 
banquet on August 11, and Mrs. Bruce 
S. Keator will give her lawn party on 
August 7. 

The members are to be asked to con- 
sider the adoption of a _ constitution 
which has been framed by a committee. 
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MORGAN CONDUCTS A 
THRILLING “MESSIAH” 


Superb Performance at Ocean 
Grove by Both Chorus 
and Soloists 





(From a Staff Correspondent) 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., July 20.—Ten 
thousand persons filled the Auditorium 
on Saturday evening and heard one of 
the greatest performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah” that Tali Esen Morgan has 
ever presented to the patrons of his Sum- 
mer concerts. The “Messiah” at Ocean 
Grove is an annual event of more than 
ordinary importance and for weeks be- 
fore its performance, there is the keen- 
est of anticipation evidenced from Sea- 
bright to Point Pleasant. 

Director Morgan assembled another 
giant chorus for this occasion. Special 


trains brought many of these earnest 
singers from New York in the after- 
noon and took them back the same night, 
while the section rehearsed in Ocean 
Grove was on hand in fine fettle. Mr. 
Morgan has gathered many able choral 
bodies in his day, but hardly ever has he 
had a massed chorus that has sung so 
splendidly as did this one. There were 
infrequently heard choruses sung too— 
“He trusted in God,” “The Lord gave 
the Word” and the stirring “Their 
Sound is Gone Out’—and these were 
given with as much fire and spirit as the 
time-honored numbers. 

After the “For unto Us,’ Mr. Mor- 
gan received an ovation. The closing 
measures of this masterpiece were made 
electrifying in the solidity of the tonal 
weave and absolute perfection of in- 
tonation. And so, too, were the other 
items which the chorus gave utterance 
to. Mr. Morgan’s magnetic personality 
had its effect upon singers and audience 
alike. He held everyone in the house 


spellbound by the results obtained, es- . 


pecially in the telling climaxes for which 
he worked so energetically. 

Noteworthy, too, was the solo quar- 
tet—Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; Mary 
Jordan, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Henri Scott, bass. Handelian music 
is not exactly the easiest to sing and 
every one of the four. solo singers in a 
“Messiah” performance has plenty to do. 
Rarely has the “And who shall abide” 
been sung with a finer distinction than 
that which Mr. Scott gave it on this 
occasion. He sustained its various 
moods with perfect command. In his 
other airs, also, he showed himself to be 
an artist of the first rank, strongly im- 
bued with the feeling for oratorio style. 
His delivery was most musicianly. 








THOUSANDS HEAR MUSIC IN NEW YORK PARKS 

















Typical Throng of Music Lovers at a Central Park Concert 


UCH musical good has been accom- 
plished by the orchestras and 
bands selected for the various parks in 
New York City by Park Commissioner 


Cabot Ward and his music committee, 
Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa, R. 
E. Johnston, Frank Damrosch and 
Nahan Franko. It is said that the at- 
tendance is fifty per cent. greater than 
it has been in previous years. The com- 
mittee spent a great amount of time 


selecting programs even for the small Banner”; march, “Folkunger,” Kretsch- 


bands playing in the parks on the lower mar; overture, “Il Guarany,’” Gomez; 
East Side of the city. It is stated that ballet music from “Faust,” Gounod; vio- 
more than 100,000 people attended a re-_ lin solo, “Meditation,” from “Thais,” 


cent Sunday afternoon concert in Cen- Massenet, Max Karger; symphonic poem, 
tral Park given by Nahan Franko, who “Les Préludes,” Liszt; overture, “Force 
volunteered his services to conduct a_ of Destiny,” Verdi; “Serenade d’Amour,” 


municipal band which he organized on Bergh; “Dance of the Hours,” Ponchielli; 


short notice. selection, “Tales of Hoffmann,” Offen- 
Arthur Bergh and his orchestra gave bach; waltz, “Morning Journals,” 
two concerts in Central Park last Sat- Strauss; American fantasie, Herbert, 


urday. The program was: “Star Spangled and “America.” 





poise. Her voice filled the big hall; its 
richness and mellowness were ravishing. 

Miss Tudor handled the intricacies of 
the “Rejoice Greatly” capably, recover- 
ing in it from the nervousness she ex- 
hibited in the recitatives concerning the 
advent. In “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” she scored heavily. 

As for Mr. Beddoe, it may be recorded 
that he has been in better voice on few 
occasions in recent years. He sang, in 
fact, gloriously, with that quality for 
which he is so well known and so much 
admired. His “Behold and See” and the 


Organist Harker to Have New Post at 
Richmond, Va. 


ASHVILLE, N. C., July 15.—F. Flaxing- 


that went deep into the hearts of his 
hearers, and he was roundly applauded 
at the close. 

The accompaniment was provided by : 
a cadaheae orchestra, yaa up nA ton Harker, who for the past ten years 
members of the New York Philharmonic has been the organist at All Souls 
and Symphony orchestras. Praise is Church, Biltmore, has tendered his 
due Clarence Reynolds, ‘official organist vesignation to the vestry of the church, 
of the Auditorium, for the splendid © take effect September 1. Mr. Harker 
manner in which he presided at his in- as_actepted the position as organist at 
strument throughout the evening. St. Paul’s Church at Richmond, Va. 

A. W. K. aw 


Anna Pavlowa is to produce a new 











Miss Jordan’s “He Was Despised” recitative that precedes it were sung Rinaldo Grassi, the tenor, is to sing ballet by Richard Drigo entitled “The 
was superbly sung, with authority and with a spiritual quality, an intenseness in Turin next season. Awakening of the Flowers” next season. 
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Sure tecaniqgue and a pvuet’s suui ure eviienced in Mr. Mannes’ performance and Americans can con 
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HARLES FONTEYN MANNEY, the 
Boston composer, has written a 
truly noteworthy song in his setting of 
Fiona MacLeod’s “Heart of Hearts” 
(“Cor Cordium”) which the Oliver Ditson 
Company advances in its new song is- 
sues.* 

There is in Mr. Manney’s music the 
ecstatic joy which the poem proclaims 
so magnificently. It is set on surging 
arpeggios, which rise splendidly to the 
climax. The middle portion, Meno Mosso, 
beginning in B Minor, with its aptly 
managed imitative passages, reaches into 
a free arioso section which is tremen- 
dously significant. Here the influence of 
the great music-dramas of Wagner is felt 
in the feeling for the translating into 
tone of every bit of the poem’s meaning. 
After it the first part returns, again cli- 
maxed with even greater power. 

Mr. Manney’s music has always been 
worthy of sincere admiration. His har- 
monic sense is keen and his workmanship 
of a high order. Here he reveals not only 
these qualities but also a flow of ringing 
melody that will make the song admired 
by singers and public alike. It stands 
high in the list of contemporary Ameri- 
can songs. 

It is issued for high voice in D and for 
medium voice in B. 

* ok * 


6¢7N BRITTANY” (“En Bretagne’’) is 

the title of a suite for orchestra 
by Christiaan Kriens, which has recently 
made its appearance.+ The composer is 
not a newcomer, having to his credit a 
long list of works which show fecundity 
of musical thought, good workmanship 
and taste. 

This suite is in four movements “In 
Saint-Malo,” an Allegro Moderato in B 
Flat Major, 6/8 time; “Gavotte of 
Duchess Anne,” a_ rather’ whimsical 
movement in G Major, common time; 
“The Strand at Parame,” a Moderato in 
E Flat Major, common time, and “A 
Feast in Brittany,” an Allegro Marcato 
in B Flat Major, 3/4 time. Such a plan 
as Mr. Kriens has conceived is natural 
enough and gives the composer oppor- 
tunity to express musical ideas of various 
types. There is a true Bretagne flavor 
in the first and last movements, at any 
rate; here Mr. Kriens goes in for local 
color and does so very successfully. The 
second half of the gavotte movement is 
made up of an actual old Breton air and 
is extremely effectively handled. There 
is fine melodic writing in the third move- 
ment in which one feels the influence of 
Massenet as one does also in the second 
theme of the last movement. That sec- 
tion first makes its .appearance, Af- 
fectuoso, in E Flat and later in the 
tonality of the suite. A nice bit of trans- 
formation is accomplished in the setting 
of the Lento episode in the last movement 
where the composer recalls for a moment 
the opening theme of the work, set, how- 
ever, in minor mode. 

The orchestral score as published calls 
for two flutes, oboe, two clarinets, bas- 
soon, two horns, two cornets (it is to be 
hoped that the composer really desired 
trumpets and not cornets), trombone, 
tympani and the usual strings. This is 
what is commonly known as a “small or- 
chestra” and a combination frequently 
heard in this country. Yet it would seem 
that in a suite of this type the use of 
pairs of oboes and bassoons, two more 
horns and a like number of additional 
trombones would aid in attaining the de- 
sired effect. To publish the work with- 
out them makes it rather difficult to 
speak with any kind of authority of the 
instrumentation, for the handling of a 
“lone” trombone is awkward, to say the 
least. 

. The score has been published by the 
house of M. Witmark & Sons, a firm 


*“Heart of Hearts (Cor Cordium).” Song 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Charles Fonteyn Manney. Published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price 60 cents. 

7“In Brittany (En Bretagne).” Suite for 


Orchestra. By Christiaan Kriens, op. 49. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 
Score, Price $2.50. 


which for many years has devoted itself 
with success to popular music. Now that 
it has decided to devote some of its ef- 
fort to the publication of serious com- 
positions—for which it is to be com- 
mended—and goes to the expense of is- 
suing an orchestral score (an expense 
which few American publishers have 
courage to undertake), it should have 
looked far enough ahead to bring out a 
real “full score.” For Mr. Kriens has 
told the present writer that the work was 
planned for a complete quota of wood- 
wind and brass instruments and that he 
has these parts which may be added to 
the suite as it is now set down. It is to 
be hoped that he himself will look to it so 
that any other of his scores which may 
be issued in the future will be in a form 
that will be more acceptable for con- 
ductors of symphonic organizations. 

The score, as it stands now, shows, 
however, a fine sense of orchestral color 
and much variety of treatment. The 
writing for the instruments is idiomatic 
and in their effective registers. It is 
within the ability of ambitious amateur 
organizations. 

The enterprising publishers have also 
brought out the work for piano and for 
violin with piano accompaniment. 


* * ok 

HE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY’S 
series of songs and piano composi- 
tions in its own edition has again been 
extended. A fairly well-chosen volume 
of “Ten Songs by Russian Composers” 
now appears.** In it are songs by 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Borodin, Cui, Gliére, 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, Moussorgsky, Niko- 

layef, Arensky and Tscherepnin. 

For the piano there is an album of 
five pieces by Debussy—the Mazurka, 
Ballade, Danse, Réverie and Valse Ro- 
mantique—all pleasing compositions, 
which the world-famous Frenchman 
doubtless to-day considers unworthy of 
him. An “Album of Eight Pieces,” by 
Albeniz, the Spanish composer, about 
whom so much has been said in recent 
years, also appears. These are conven- 
tional pieces, not in the least distinctive. 
They are Spanish in the same way that 
Sarasate’s Spanish Dances are. To-day 
we like a little more harmonic variety 
in our Spanish music, such as Sefor 
Granados gives us. The titles of the 
pieces in this album are “Cadiz,” “Cuba,” 
“Curranda,” “Leyenda,” “Mazurka,” 
“Seguidilla,” “Tango” and “Zortzico.” 


* * x 
6é VE RESPONSES” for mixed 

voices with organ by Philo A. 
Otis, are issued in octavo form by Clay- 
ton F. Summy, published under one 
cover.{{ Melodically they offer a pleas- 
ant contrast to some of the bad sacred 
music which is published these days. Yet 
they can hardly be said to contain much 
that is individual. They show a good 
knowledge of part-writing. 


* * am 

NOCH & SONS, London, advances an 
unusually fine set of four “Songs 
of Fancy,” published by Julius Harrison, 
one of the young English conductors at 
Covent Garden. The titles are “Little 
Untrodden Paths,” “Oh! Little Mist 
From the Sea,” “Silent Trees” and “At 

Daybreak.”’§§ 

Mr. Harrison is unquestionably gifted 
and reveals in these songs a feeling for 
color and mood such as few of his coun- 
trymen exhibit. There is a suggestion 
of Robert Franz in the first song, and 
the second, built on a delicate arpeggiated 
accompaniment, is masterly in its sim- 
plicity. Best of the four is “Silent 
Trees,” a lied, finely fashioned and warm- 
ly felt. The poems by Philip Ashbrooke 
are good and their ideas are expressed 
simply and with refinement. 

A single song “Look-Up and Smile,” 
to words by the hyper-prolific Edward 
Teschemacher, is not as good as those 
in the group, but it has lyrical moments 
that lift it out of the rut. 

“Songs of Fancy” is published both 
for high and low voice, while “Look Up 
and Smile” appears in three keys, high, 
medium and low. A. W. K. 
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**ALBUM OF TEN SONGS BY RUSSIAN 
CoMPOsERS. For High and Low Voice. AL- 
BUM OF FIVE PIECES FOR THE PIANO. By 
Claude Debussy. ALBUM OF EIGHT PIECES FOR 
THE PIANO. By I. Albeniz. Price 60 cents 
net each. Published by the Boston Music 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


? tt“Five Responses.” For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By Philo 
A. Otis. Published by the Clayton fF. Summy 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Price 12 cents. : 

§§“Songs of Fancy.” Four Songs for a 

Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Julius Harrison. Price $1.00 net. ‘Look Up 
and Smile.” Song by Julius Harrison. Price 
60 cents net. Published by Enoch & Sons, 
London. G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 


ésTTVHE ORGAN STUDENT’S BACH” 
is the title of James H. Rogers’s 
recent contribution to the “Ditson Edi- 
tion.”**** Twenty-three compositions by 
the great Leipsic master form the sub- 
stance of this work, the author having 
selected a number of fine Choral Pre- 
ludes, as well as compositions of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, which are technically 
within the grasp of young organists not 
very far advanced in their studies. As 
Mr. Rogers says in his preface, the 
volume “should prove an added stimulus 
for consistent study in polyphonic play- 
ing, upon which, of course, all true organ 
technic is based.” B. R. 


i. 


LICE MARION SHAW is the name 
of a young American girl whose 
work will bear watching. Her composi- 
tion work, done under Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, has prepared her finely for 
her career and all that she now needs 
is experience and a chance to be heard. 
Three little songs, “The Road to 
China,” “There Is a Little Lady” and 
“The Little Man in Grey,” for a solo 
voice with piano accompaniment, and an 
anthem, “Cast Thy Burden Upon the 
Lord,” for alto solo, mixed voices, with 
organ accompaniment, are her first pub- 
lished works and are given to the public 
through Luckhardt & Belder, New 
York. Happily no one of them is pre- 
tentious. This is fortunate for Miss 
Shaw, for otherwise she would not be 
so apt to win the ear of musicians who 
do not know her work. It is always 
wiser to begin with smaller things. 

“The Road to China,” to a pleasing 
poem by Mazie V. Caruthers, is the best 
of the songs. Here Miss Shaw has writ- 
ten simple, unaffected music that has 
both raison d’étre and an individual note. 
The idea of the ingenious poem is finely 
translated into tone and a singer who has 
personality can make much of it. More 
in the nature of encore songs are “The 
Little Man in Grey” and “There Is a 
Little Lady,” both to clever verses by W. 
P. Gilmour. Yet even here Miss Shaw 
has exhibited touches which give promise 
of much in the future. She has a lovely 
melodic gift, a commendable sense of 
form and balance and knows how to ex- 
press herself. The three songs are dedi- 
cated to Sergei Klibansky, the New York 
vocal instructor. 

The anthem, “Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord,” shows the composer in another 
mood. Here the serious note is sounded. 
The alto solo, with which the anthem be- 





***#*°The Organ Student’s Bach.” Twenty- 
three Compositions for the Organ. Edited by 
James H. Rogers. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. 


‘The Road to China.” Song for a Me- 
dium Voice. “The Little Man in Grey,” 
“There is a Little Lady.” Two Songs for a 
High Voice. “Cast thy Burden Upon the 
Lord.” Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices, 
with Alto Solo and Organ Accompaniment. 
By Alice Marion Shaw. Published by Luck- 
hardt & Belder, New York. Prices 40, 50 and 
15 cents each respectively. 


gins, is perhaps a bit Mendelssohnian. 
But why not? It is surely a good model 
to work on and young composers need 
models. 

The portion for the chorus is well 
handled. Miss Shaw uses her voices in 
unison very effectively when she wants 
to and the part-writing shows good 


musicianship. 
* * OK 


RGANISTS will find much to interest 
them in Harvey B. Gaul’s well- 
executed transcription of Schubert’s 
“Marche Heroique” in B Minor, a Noc- 
turne by the late Danish composer, Lud- 
vig Schytte; a Chopin “Marche Funebre” 
(not the popular one from the Sonata, 
op. 35), a Berceuse by Alexander von 
Fielitz and a Dvorak Silhouette, all 
issued by the Boston Music Company.{ 
Mr. Gaul has a gift for transcribing 
which places him in the front rank of 
men who do this work in America. 


* %*« * 


Seg more technically—and only 
technically—interesting ‘Esquisses 
Fuguées” for piano by Paul Dupin ap- 
pear from the press of Durand in Paris.§ 
The first set of these pieces was spoken 
of in these columns a month or two ago, 
and it is hardly necessary now to com- 
ment on them, further than to record that 
they represent the work of a serious 
musician, who interests himself in a type 
of composition which has little place at 
this late day. A. W. K. 


x *« * 


N unfamiliar name in the ranks of 
present-day song writers is that of 
Herbert E. Hyde, who is represented in 
G. Schirmer’s recent publication by four 
songs.t{ Mr. Hyde has moments of real 
inspiration, and this is especially evident 
in the “Beautiful Art Thou, My Love,” 
for high voice. An almost prismatic 
harmonic woof is seen in an accompani- 
ment to which the voice part has been 
somewhat subjugated. That the latter 
might have been made more grateful is 
easily discernible. “An Irish Song,” for 
high voice, has been intelligently treated, 
the composer having wisely avoided a 
complicated accompaniment. Yet the 


_simple treatment results in a sameness 


of coloring which the use of chromatics 
would obviate. 

“If You Would But Love Me,” for 
medium voice, is along simple lines. 
Although it fails to grip, it is, neverthe- 
less, singable and mocap one | pleasant. The 
three foregoing songs are based upon Mr. 
Hyde’s own words. 

The shortest of the set is “As We 
Love,” after a rather intense poem by 
W. I. Lincoln Adams. A germ of great- 
ness lurks in this essay and the climax 
is subtle and timely. With the exception 
of “Beautiful Art Thou, My Love” the 
accompaniments are simple. B. R. 





Q¥NEW ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS. By Har- 
vey B. Gaul. Published by the Boston 
Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

§“Trois Esquisses Fuguées.”’ For the 
Piano. By Paul Dupin. Published by A. 
Durand & Fils, Paris. Prices Fr. 2.50 the 
first, Fr. 2 the second, Fr. 3 the third. 

t“Beautiful Art Thou, My Love,” “An Irish 
Song,’ “If You Would But Love Me,” “As We 
Love.” Four Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Herbert E. Hyde. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York and 
London. Price 60 cents each. 
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NE W SINGERS IN “PARSIFAL” IN MUNICH 





Heinrich Knote Makes First Appearance in Title Role—Swiss So- 
prano as “Kundry’’ — Marcella Craft Triumphs in Farewell 


Performance of “ Butterfly” at Hoftheater—Maude Fay as 


‘6 Tosca’ 


MuniIcH, July 13.—The preliminary 
season at the Prinzregenten Theater came 
to an end on June 28 with a production 
of “Parsifal” in which a new Kundry 
and a new Parsifal made their appear- 
ance. Heinrich Knote sang the title 
réle for the first time on any stage, and 
Fraulein Kriiger, a talented young artist 
from Switzerland, interpreted the part 
of Kundry with moving sincerity. The 
other principals, with the exception of 
Herr Helgers, a guest from Stuttgart, 
who made a most impressive and sym- 
pathetic Gurnemanz, were merely good. 

Herr Knote’s singing in the first two 


acts was admirable. In the trying last 
act with its difficult and lengthy dumb 
show he was less convincing. It is an 
immensely taxing act for the ingenuity 
of both the Kundry and the Parsifal on 
account of the little singing to be done. 
But in the glorious scene with Kundry 
in the enchanted garden, all the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the tenor’s voice and 
all the simplicity and sincerity which 
he has worked so hard and faithfully 
to put into his acting, raised the per- 
formance to a height worthy of the lovely 
music. 

All but one of the new settings were 
disappointing. But we have seldom seen 
a nobler or more inspiring picture than 
that of the hall of the Holy Grail, with 
its dome of gold mosaic supported by 
massive columns. The rich effect pro- 
duced by the knights in grey and 
rose color against this background 
was startlingly beautiful. All the 
mechanical contrivances except’ the 
spear behaved well. This  ever-balky 
instrument insisted upon swinging mer- 
rily in the air about two feet out of 
Herr Knote’s reach, forcing him to per- 
form feats of high jumping worthy of 
a national athletic meet before he could 
smash the garden and palace with his 
sign of the cross. 

In the playing of the orchestra under 
Herr Hess not an effect was clouded. 
By the quickness of his tempi the con- 
ductor shortened the performance by 
nearly half an hour. 

There was only one thoroughly bad 
feature of the production—the_ ex- 
orbitant prices of tickets. 


Marcella Craft’s Farewell 


The Munich Hoftheater was more 
crowded than usual at Marcella Craft’s 
farewell performance of “Butterfly.” It 
was also the end of her engagement here, 
and the house contained many of her 
friends. She returns to America in 
October for the Winter season. 

The performance revealed the warmth 


and beauty of voice and that finished 
and sincere acting which are character- 
istic of Miss Craft’s truly beautiful art. 
It is the most interesting, the most Japa- 
nese and the most individual interpre- 
tation of the sympathetic heroine of 
Puccini’s opera that the writer has ob- 
served here or in America. Miss Craft’s 
voice is not large but is of great emo- 
tional power. The propelling force be- 
hind her art is intelligence. How sel- 
dom we can truthfully say that of an 
operatic artist! 

Many floral gifts made the charming 
setting of Cio-Cio-San’s cottage more 
enchanting than usual. After the final 
curtain Miss Craft was recalled again 
and again. 

At the end of June Miss Craft left 
Munich for Milan, where she spent a 
few days visiting her two _ teachers, 
Alessandro Guagni and Francesco Mot- 
tino. She is at present resting in Bee, 
a quiet old Italian town. 


Maude Fay as “Tosca” 


Since Maude Fay’s engagement at 
Covent Garden her work has greatly in- 
creased in warmth. The American so- 
prano’s Tosca of the last week of the 
season was excellent, especially in the 
second and third acts. Her interpreta- 
tion of the réle is growing more con- 
vincing, and may in time take its place 
beside her beautifully rounded work as 
Sieglinde, the Comtess in “Figaro” and 
Rosine in the new opera, “Colonel 
Chabert.” 

Heinrich Knote is spending the Sum- 
mer in his villa at Pécking, which is at 
a convenient motoring distance from 
Munich. His hobby is houses, of which 
he has four or five. It is always a dif- 
ficult problem to decide which shall be 
occupied next. He says that his wife 
is always worried when he admires a 
piece of land too highly for fear he’ll 
want to buy it and add another villa to 
his collection. He is out at six every 
morning in Summer spending an hour 
or so with his scythe in the fields. He 
is also a great cyclist. 

William Fiirst’s incidental music to 
“The Yellow Jacket” is being played at 
the Riisstler Theater in connection with 
the German adaptation of the play. The 
music is not so well done as it was in 
New York. 7: 7 





Nana Genovese in Summer Concerts 


Nana Genovese, the Italian mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly a member of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company and more re- 
cently with the Italian Opera Company, 
is spending the Summer on the Jersey 
Coast and will fill a number of concert 
engagements in the East during the Sum- 
mer. Among her engagements is a series 
of morning musicales at the home of 





Mrs. Joseph Paterno, of Hartshorne 
Lane, Rumsen, N. J. 

Mme. Genovese originally intended to 
spend the Summer at her home in Genoa, 
Italy, but changed her plans in order to 
sing at the Summer concerts here. Her 
manager, Miss Frideberg, has closed a 
number of concert engagements and two 
orchestral engagements for the coming 
season. 
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J. Norris Hering, F. A. G. O., of Balti- 
more 


BALTIMORE, July 20.—J. Norris Her- 
ing, organist and choir director of Christ 
Episcopal Church, has been made a Fel- 
low of the American Guild of Organists. 
Mr. Hering is the first native Mary- 
lander to obtain this degree since the 
establishment of the Maryland Chapter 
of the Guild in 1911. He received the 
full diploma of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in 1906 and was made an 
Associate of the Guild last year. He is 
secretary of the Maryland Chapter and 
one of the harmony instructors in the 


preparatory department of the Peabody 
Conservatory. Mr. Hering is music 
critic of the Baltimore Star. W.J.R. 





New York Singers as Asbury Park 
Church Quartet 


Alice Louise Mertens, the New York 
contralto, is spending the Summer at 
Asbury Park, N. J., where she is con- 
tralto soloist and choir director of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Others who 
are singing in this Asbury Park quartet 
during their vacations from their New 
York churches are Edna Fassett Ster- 
ling, soprano, of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, New York; Horatio 
Rench, tenor, of Thirty-fourth Street Re- 
formed Church, and Gilbert Wilson, 
basso of the Century Opera Company 
and the Holy Communion Church. This 
quartet sang at the Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, last week with instantaneous suc- 
cess. Mrs. Mertens is also substituting 
for Mildred Potter at Temple Beth El, 
New York, during July and August. 





Recitals for Summer Students at Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, O., July 21.—Numerous 
recitals are being given for the benefit of 
the students at the Summer session of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Wilhelm Kraupner gave an interesting 
piano recital on July 14, the program 
including the Schumann “Kinderscenen.” 
On July 17 there was a joint program 
by John _Thomas, pianist, and Edwin 
Memel, violinist, with Lucile Hatch as 
accompanist. The recitalists united in 
the Grieg G Minor sonata. Leo Paalz 
offered a piano program on July 21 and 
Karl Otto Staps will be heard in an organ 
recital on July 23, assisted by John A. 
Hoffmann, tenor. 


Max Hirsch with Management of Pav- 
lowa Tour 


CHICAGO, July 20.—Chicago operagoers 
next season will miss Max Hirsch, who 
has severed his connection with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company and who will be 
associated with Max Rabinoff as man- 
ager of the coming tour of Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Russian dancers. Mr. 
Hirsch has been a familiar figure in 
grand opera in America for more than 
twenty-five years. M. R. 


It is reported that the Taunus Club of 
Frankfort contemplates building a “folk 
theater” on the summit of the Feldberg 
in the Taunus Mountains, the traditional 
site of the Rock of the Valkyries. Per- 
formances of the “Nibelung’s Ring” will 
be a special feature of the establishment. 





FRANCIS ROGERS CALLS AMERICAN SONGS WEAK 





of yy one song writing,” says 
Francis Rogers, the baritone, 
“suffers from the same lack of national 
feeling that characterizes our opera. 
Even the songs of MacDowell, that some 
people love so well, have never struck 
home to me. They lack a directness of 
appeal. Our song writers copy Schu- 


bert and Brahms and Debussy and Mas- 
senet, and do not express themselves. 
“Another great weakness in our songs 
is the fact that when our composers 
write for American words they choose 
so often such wretched, or at least banal, 
poetry. Yet English literature is in 
lyric poetry probably richer than any 
other. Some of our composers undoubt- 
edly do not know what good poetry is, 
and others do not choose to set it to 
music because they fear their technical 
powers are unequal to the task. It is 
undoubtedly true that great poetry is 
harder to set to music than balderdash, 
yet how often have our composers done 
their best work when they have been 
uplifted by great words and thoughts? 
“Sidney Homer’s finest song is his 
setting of Browning’s ‘Prospice,’ and 
Bruno Huhn’s ‘Invictus’ to the words of 


Henley is one of the most popular of 
American songs. I suggested ‘Invictus’ 
to a dozen American composers in vain. 
Mr. Huhn, however, saw its merits, and 
the result we all know. Surely in song 
writing the great poet and the great 
song-writer will work hand in hand. How 
well the great Germans appreciate their 
Heine! First and foremost, however, 
must our composers express themselves.” 
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RABINOFF GOES TO EUROPE WITH MMS. 





Whole Trunk Full of Original 
Music on its Way to 
Mile. Pavlowa 


Anyone who might have examined a 
part of the luggage belonging to Max 
Rabinoff when he sailed last Saturday 
for Europe on board the Imperator would 
have hailed him as the personal repre- 
sentative of American composers. This 
because he sailed with a whole trunk full 
of compositions sent to se judged in the 
Pavlowa Prize Dance Music Competition 
which is now in active progress. 

Mr. Rabineff will proceed direct to 
London where Mlle. Pavlowa is waiting 
with a pianist to determine the merits of 


these musical efforts. So keen an inter- 
est is being displayed in the contest that 
it has been decided to defer the closing 
date for the receipt of manuscripts for 
another two weeks, the last day for their 
entry being August 15 instead of August 
1, the time originally set. 

Every manuscript that reaches Mr. 
Rabinoff’s New York office in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building from now 
until August 15 is to be forwarded direct 
to Mlle. Pavlowa at her Summer home in 
London, the celebrated Ivy House. There 
the premiére danseuse will busy herself 
until she has concluded the large task of 
picking three winners for the cash prizes 
of $1,500, which will be equally divided 
among those who are successful. 

“This competition,” declared Mr. Rabi- 
noff to the representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA who talked with him at the pier 
on Saturday, “has clearly demonstrated 
that the United States has an abundance 
of clever melodists. It is really surpris- 
ing to find more than a few of these 
scores containing qualities that would 
warrant any conservative publisher in 
negotiating for their purchase. 

“The popular-music composers have 
come to the front with a rush and my 
only regret is that after hearing all these 
scores performed by a pianist that more 
than three cannot be selected for the 
prizes. Nevertheless, these professionals 
will not have things all their own way, 
by any means. 


Many Amateurs Competed 


“The amateurs, and those profession- 
ally inclined who have not had many 
compositions published, are well repre- 
sented. Better still, what they have sent 
to us is so good that I realize that Mlle. 
Pavlowa is not to have the easiest time 
imaginable in deciding which of all the 
works she is to hear are the best. 

“Mlle. Pavlowa has already engaged 
the services of a pianist who is a ready 
sight-reader, and within twenty-four 
hours after my arrival in London the 
work of judging will begin. To maintain 
absolute fairness the dancer is deter- 
mined that she shall have no knowledge 
of who the writer of any score is until 
after it has been several times heard. 

“The way the judging is to be held is 
this: at three different times each work 
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will be carefully played over, and only 
after the third hearing will Mlle. Pav- 
lowa ask that the compositions she pre- 
fers be set apart in a class to be known 
as ‘reserves,’ for a later hearing. The 
closing renditions of the most suitable 
works will then be heard two or three 
times again, following which the three 
most appropriate scores are to be chosen. 
This plan seems to me to be both thor- 
ough and fair to all concerned. 

“If matters progress as they should all 
the undesirable compositions should be 
disposed of by the last week of next 
month, thus leaving a full week and 
more for the final elimination of the re- 
served scores which I take it will number 
approximately from fifteen to twenty. 
Our plan to announce the winners of the 
cash prizes of $500 each prior to Sep- 
tember 15 can, as a consequence, be ad- 
hered to.” 

One of the important errands that 
takes Mr. Rabinoff to Europe is a con- 
ference with the producer of “The Mir- 
acle,” Max Reinhardt, and Dr. Karl Voll- 
moller, who wrote the book. The pre- 
miére in this country is scheduled to take 
place December 4 at the Madison Square 
Garden, when the wordless mystery 
drama will be given with 2,000 players, 
900 choristers and an orchestra of 100 
musicians. Before Mr. Rabinoff’s return 
he will visit Paris, Vienna, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and Milan. The music of 
Pin § Miracle” is by Engelbert Humper- 

inck. 


NEW BUSINESS HEAD 
OF THE MUSIC LEAGUE 


Howard E. Potter Transfers Artists 
Under His Management to 
New Society 


Howard E. Potter, who served as 
traveling manager for the Melba, the 
Kubelik, the Sembrich and other tours of 
distinguished artists and who has just 
returned from a six weeks’ stay in 
Europe, has now assumed his post as 
business representative for the recently 
organized Music League of America, 


whose officers and directors include many 
of the most prominent and influential 
persons in the country. 

Mr. Potter has transferred to the 
Music League all the artists with whom 
he had personal contracts, and he will 
administer their affairs for the League, 
which has placed them on its list as 
available for engagements. Prominent 
among these distinguished musicians are 
Mme. Ottilie Metzger, the prima donna 
contralto of the Hamburg Opera, who 
has secured a temporary release and who 
will devote the month of February, 1915, 
to oratorio and song recital in this 
country. 

Theodor Lattermann, leading bass- 
baritone of the Hamburg Opera, has 
likewise secured a brief vacation from 
appearing there and is to make his first 
American appearance in New York City 
during February next. Arrangements 
are now being made by Mr. Potter for 
the appearance in joint recital of both 
Mme. Metzger and Mr. Lattermann. 

Mme. Anita Rio, the American prima 
donna soprano, whose endeavors during 
the past six years have been wholly con- 
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fined to the leading opera houses of 
Europe, will also be booked for concert 
and oratorio engagements by Mr. Potter 
through the Music League of America. 





New Artists Under Strine Management 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18.—Robert Pat- 
terson Strine has recently announced the 
addition of several artists to the list of 
those who will be under his management 


next season, among the most prominent” 


being Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, 
who is a daughter of the late Mark Hass- 
ler, for many years well known in this 
city as a band and orchestra conductor. 
Mrs. Fox is a pupil of Max Heinrich, the 


famous baritone. Other singers who will 
appear under Mr. Strine’s direction are 
elma Fritz, the young coloratura so- 
prano, who returned last Fall from 
studying in Europe, and Augusta Kohnle, 
a pupil of Charles Tamme and for sev- 
eral years recognized as one of Philadel- 
phia’s best contraltos. Both Miss Fritz 
and Miss Kohnle have appeared in lead- 
ing réles with the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society. ah, TF 





The University of California Glee 
Club sailed for home on July 15 after 
its successful tour of England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France. 
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PITTSBURGH GIRL’S DEBUT 





Vere Kaign, Soprano, Wins Success in 
Bernthaler Concert 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 13.—Vere 


Kaign, dramatic soprano, made her ini- 
tial concert appearance in Pittsburgh 





Vere Kaign, Pittsburgh Soprano 


last Thursday evening with the Festival 
Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor. 
Miss Kaign was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by a large audience, and was 
forced to respond to numerous encores. 

For her first number, Miss Kaign 
sang “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Trav- 
iata,” and the second number consisted 
of a group of English songs. In the aria 
she displayed a voice of dramatic qual- 
ity, full and clear of tone, remarkably 
flexible and admirably controlled in the 
coloratura passages. 

The group of songs, especially “My 
Love Is Not There,” served to reveal the 
richness of her middle register and clear 
and well-placed pianissimo tones. She 
sang with fine artistic intelligence and 
with excellent enunciation in both the 
Italian and English. 





Marcus Kellerman in Chautauqua at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 12.—The Red- 
path Chautauqua recently visited Mem- 
phis under the auspices of the Beetho- 
ven Club, Mrs. E. B. Douglass, president. 
Chief among the musical attractions was 
the afternoon recital of Marcus Keller- 
man, the baritone. Mr. Kellerman sang 
songs in French, German and English, 
giving before each number a description 
of the poem. The Valentine aria from 
“Faust” and “Danny Deever,” by Wal- 
ter Damrosch, were especially well re- 
ceived. Mr. Kellerman was accompanied 
by Enoch J. Walton, of this city, both 
here and in other Tennessee towns, Kryl’s 
Band and the Cathedral Choir, both 
splendid organizations, also gave con- 
certs here. E. T. W. 





The quartet at the Broadway Presby- 
terlan Church, New York City, comes 
very near being a farmer quartet, at 


least for the present Summer. Beatrice 
McCue, the contralto, is spending her 
Summer on her farm at Hightstown, N. 
J.; Benjamin Berry, the tenor, is spend- 
ing his vacation on a farm in New 
Hampshire, and Betty Ohls-McQuade, so- 
prano, lives on a farm at Chatham, N 
Y. All three singers journey to New 
York on week ends for service. 


CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 
NOW AT ITS HEIGHT 


Faculty Concert of Notable Worth 
One Among Many Musical 
Events of Week 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 14.—Last 
evening’s program in the Amphitheater 
was presented by members of the Sum- 
mer Music School faculty. The large hall 
was crowded and many stood outside the 
rim of the Amphitheater. 

As the opening number, Henry B. Vin- 
cent, resident organist, played the 
“Largo” from the “New World” Sym- 
phony by Dvorak. Frank Croxton ap- 
peared twice on the program, singing 
first the “O, tu Palermo” from Verdi’s 


“Sicilian Vespers” and later a double 
number, “Caro mio ben,” Giordani, and 
“The Two Grenadiers,’ Schumann. He 
was recalled many times. 

Austin Conradi, pianist, was also heard 
in two numbers, the Liszt Nocturne in A 
flat and “Campanella.” He again played 
brilliantly. Charles Washburn estab- 
lished himself ,once more firmly in the 
hearts of his many friends here. He 
chose as his offering “The Vagabond,” 
Thayer; “Magical June,” Turvey; “Early 
and Late,’ Johnson; “A Little Girl’s 
Lament,” Lohr, and “Young Night 
Thought,” Homer. Mr. Washburn makes 
a specialty of songs of childhood and the 
Homer songs. 

Sol Marcosson, another Chautauqua 
favorite, gave an excellent account of 
himself in the “Caprice Viennois” and 
“Tambourin Chinois,” by Kreisler. Er- 
nest Hutcheson, pianist, was heard in 
two numbers, the “Polish Song,” by 
Chopin, and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice 
in E Major. His interpretations were 
faultless. 

The Finale of the Fifth Symphony, by 
Widor, was down on the program as the 
closing number, and was to have been 
played by Mr. Vincent. A commotion 
caused by many visitors leaving the 
hall was so great, however, that it was 
impossible to know whether the program 
was finished as printed or not. 

The last Sunday evening song service 
was heard by a large and interested au- 
dience. Numbers by Brown, Mendels- 
sohn, Buzzi-Peccia, Barnby, Buck, 
Ware and Roberts, were presented by 
the Chautauqua Choir, under the baton 
of Director Hallam, with the soloists for 
July in addition to Henry B. Vincent, 
organist, and Frederick Shattuck, ac- 
companist. 

The first of a series of joint recitals 
w@s presented at Higgin’s Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon by Frank Croxton and 
Austin Conradi and delighted a large au- 
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Concert by St. Paul Choir Boys 
Earns Them a Summer’s Outing 
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Choir boys of Church of St. John the Evangelist of St. Paul at Lake Chicago for 


Their Annual Outing. 
Left 


T. PAUL, July 11.—The annual con- 
cert by the choir of the Church of 

St. John the Evangelist for the benefit 
of the choir fund drew an audience which 


filled the auditorium of the new Com- 
munity Club House. The choir boys’ 
Summer outing is made possible by this 
concert. 

The boys sang the Bridal Chorus from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” a “Lullaby” by 
Lohr and Faning’s “The Miller’s Woo- 
ing.” The voices were fresh, clear and 
well blended and balancéd. Two soprano 
soloists from their number, Master Al- 
fred Greenfield and Master Everard 
Lehman, elicited much admiration in 
solo numbers. Oley Spedks’s “In May 
Time,” with “The ‘Wind” and “Will 0’ 
the Wisp,” by Spross, constituted Master 


George Fairclough, Choirmaster, Is Standing at the 


. 


Greenfield’s very acceptable offerings. 
Master Lehman’s songs were Marshall’s 
“I Hear You Calling Me” and Edwards’s 
“Isle d’Amour.” 

Assisting the choir and adding to the 
variety and interest of the program was 
the Apollo Quartet, consisting of Harry 
George and Walter Mallory, tenors, and 
Grant Kelliher and Carl Larson, basses, 
and also, Frank Zdarski, violinist; 
Francis Rosenthal, bass; Alma Peterson, 
soprano, and Charlotte Burlington, 
pianist. 

G. H. Fairclough was director and 
accompanist. 

The concert served as the opening of 
a very attractive new auditorium for 
musical purposes, conveniently located in 
the residence district of the city. 

F. L. C. B. 





diance Two numbers by Howard Ben- 
nett, “Parted” and “Your Eyes So Dear,” 
were sung among other by Mr. Croxton 
and were greatly admired. 

The first of the Marcosson violin re- 
cital series was presented at Higgin’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Marcos- 
son was at his best and he was assisted 
ably by Mrs. Marcosson as accompanist. 
The numbers chosen were all of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and were by Corelli, Pugnani, Bach, 
Martini, Couperin and Tartini. 

Among the interesting recitals of the 
week have been the two appearances in 
concert of James H. Rogers, organist, 
of Cleveland. Mr. Rogers was the first 
visiting organist to play for us this sea- 
son. Not alone is he noted for his artistic 
work as an organist but he is also a com- 
poser of prominence. 

We have had several “first perform- 
ances” of works here at Chautauqua in 
seasons past and this season has in no 
way proved an exception. On Wednesday 
afternoon, the soloists for July, Eliza- 
beth Parks, soprano; Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Gwilym Miles, basso, with Frederick 
Shattuck at the piano, presented along 
with several solo numbers a new song 
cycle by Trevalsa, called the “Peter Pan 
Song Cycle.” The cycle is somewhat 


“sugary” but for a light number is de- 
y 


lightful. 
The Chautauqua Orchestra made its 
first appearance on Friday evening in a 


miscellaneous program, appearing with 
the Chautauqua Choir and July soloists, 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 
The orchestra is practically the same as 
last year and its work on Friday was 
thoroughly satisfying. 

Myron A. Bickford, head of the man- 
dolin and banjo school, was heard in re- 
cital Friday afternoon. He was assisted 
by Austa Speck, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, a pupil of Frank Croxton and a 
soprano of many accomplishments, and 
by Elmer Brown, a flautist and head of 
the flute school here. 

For the first of his series of recitals 
this season, Ernest Hutcheson, head of 
the piano department, played the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D, Bach; “Moonlight 
Sonata,” Beethoven, and Polonaise in EF, 
Liszt. Mr. Hutcheson hardly needs any 
new expressions of praise for his work, 
which has placed him in the forefront of 
pianists both here and abroad. 

L. B. D. 


Dancing to the reading of poems in- 
stead of to music is a new artistic fad 
introduced in Paris by Nita Nicolayeva, 
a Russian, who is said to contemplate an 
American tour next Winter. 
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Dearest Master: 
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Parma, 2ist Sept., 1913. 
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that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 
Alessandro Bonei. 
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HOT WEATHER PERFORMANCES OF 
“RING” PROVE POPULAR IN BERLIN 





‘“‘ Gétterdimmerung’’ Well Presented at Theater des Westens in 
Oppressive Temperature—An American ‘‘ Waltraute ’—Tragedy 
in Family of Royal Opera Singer—Louis Persinger’s Success 


in Summer Concerts 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, July 9, 1914. 


LOSING the first cycle of “The 
Ring” at the Theater des Westens, 
“Gétterdimmerung” was produced on 
Thursday with rather better success than 
had attended the preceeding perform- 
ances. 

The decorations, while frequently 
rather primitive, were nevertheless con- 
sistently effective and the lighting was 
directed by the hand of an artist. The 
heat in the packed house was over- 
powering, but scarcely seemed to mar the 
pleasure of the audience, which remained 
intact until the last. The Briinnhilde of 
Mimi Wehrhard-Poensgen towered far 
above all the other impersonations. A 
superbly beautiful and voluptuous head- 
voice, an absolute musicianship and a 
well contained temperament are posses- 


sions of this artist which discount a 
certain thinness of her middle register 
and a not always appropriate employ- 
ment of large, plastic gestures. 

George Schmieter was announced as 
the Siegfried, but another singer, not 
named, substituted. This unknown 
Siegfried was conspicuous for limited 
vocal means, but, on the other hand, 
gave a rarely intelligent dramatic in- 
terpretation of his part. Eva von Gran- 
felt was a sympathetic Gutrune, but 
Hermann Kant was less successful in 
the ungrateful part of Gunther. Wolf- 
gang von Schwind’s Hagen smacked 
rather too much of the sneering Mephis- 
topheles. 

Elsa Lyon, an American singer and 
pupil of Vittorino Moratti, again proved 
herself the experienced stage artist in 
her interpretation of Waltraute. 

Ludwig Wiedemann’s Alberich must 
not be forgotten. This artist had evi- 
dently prepared the réle with con- 
scientious foresight. 

The dominating spirit of the perform- 
ance once more was the conductor, E. N. 
von Reznicek, who deserves unstinted ap- 
proval for the comparatively elaborate 
representation he succeeded in giving, in 
spite of being handicapped by a none too 
well appointed orchestra. The dearth 
rd violins was again annoyingly mani- 
est. 


Tragedy in Denera Family 


A tragedy that occasioned the deepest 
sorrow has occurred in the family of 
Mme. Erna Denera of the Royal Opera. 
Frau Denera is the mother of three chil- 
dren. The eldest girl had been afflicted 
with scarlet fever, from which developed 
articular rheumatism, for which her 
physician prescribed a cure at_ the 
famous spring of Pyrmont. Thither 
Madame Denera accompanied her daugh- 
ter, leaving her two other children in the 
care of a maid and a governess. 

As Frau Denera was about to move 
into a new apartment her home naturally 
was much upset. The children began 
delving into old boxes and drawers and 
found, among old relics, a revolver which 
they believed to be unloaded. The boy 
of thirteen playfully aimed the weapon 
at his sister with the result that the 
latter, aged eleven, was shot through the 
head. The frantic grief of the boy at 
the sudden death of his sister was be- 


yond description and the mother was so 
prostrated by the shock that she is now 
in a sanatorium. 


Louis Persinger’s Success 


Louis Persinger, the American violin- 
ist and concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is gaining ever 
increasing recognition in Germany. Mr. 
Persinger is to-day one of the most pop- 
ular artists of the “Volksconcerte” which 
are given here in the Summer every 
Monday and Thursday in halls seating 
2,000 or more. The first of these con- 
certs took place on June 6, since which 
date Mr. Persinger has played the D 
Minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps, Wieniaw- 
ski’s D Minor, the “Russian Airs” of 
Wieniawski and the violin part in 
Oelschlaegel’s “Serenade,” for violin, 
‘cello and harp. 

During the remainder of the season 
the young artist will appear as soloist 
eight or ten times more. He has been 
announced to play the Lalo Concerto, the 
Dvorak Concerto and works of Wieniaw- 
ski, Beethoven, Nachez, Tschaikowsky, 
etc. In August there is to be a special 
Joseph Joachim memorial (commemorat- 
ing the fifth year of the master’s death) 
at which Persinger is to play the 
Joachim Variations. 


Caruso in Berlin 


During the coming season Enrico 
Caruso will be heard less frequently than 
last year in Germany and Austria. How- 
ever, the tenor has already been engaged 
for a few guest performances at the 
Berlin Royal Opera in October. 

Arthur Bodansky, the conductor at the 
Mannheimer Court and National The- 
ater, has been engaged as conductor for 
the Chicago Opera Company for the next 
three years. 

Felix Weingartner, in his activity as 
generalmusikdirektor of the Darmstadt 
Court Opera, will not only devote him- 
self to conducting all the symphony con- 
certs of the Grand Ducal Orchestra, but 
will also conduct at least thirty operatic 
performances in the Court Opera. 

On Sunday last, July 5, the house of 
Kubelik celebrated a double birthday at 
the home of the violinist near Prague. 
Kubelik had attained his thirty-fourth 
birthday and, rather more important on 
this memorable day, their first son and 
heir was born to Mr. and Mrs. Kubelik. 
Sevcik, the famous violin pedagogue, was 
godfather and Howard E. Potter, the 
American manager, was a_ welcome 
guest. 

A recent visitor to the Berlin offices 
of MusicAL AMERICA was Dr. William 
Berwald, the head of the composition de- 
partment of Syracuse University. Dr. 
Berwald spent a few days in Berlin and 
then left for northern Germany to look 
up old friends. O P. JAcos. 





Chaliapine and the Butcher 


When the Russian singer Chaliapine 
was in New York some years ago he 
passed a butcher’s shop, from which 
issued a delicious odor of grilled steak. 
The baritone sniffed it, relates a corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, then 
walked in and asked if he could have a 
piece of steak grilled for him on the 
spot. 

“Certainly,” said the butcher. Chalia- 
pine chose what he wanted and left the 
shop the happiest man in New York. 
He came back again and again, and be- 





fore a week had passed several of his 
friends had found their way to the shop. 
When Chaliapine left America he gave 
permission to the butcher to advertise 
“the Chaliapine steak.” 

A few days ago, in London, when the 
Russian was walking along the Strand, 
a little man ran up to him and nearly 
shook his arm off. It was the New York 
butcher. The next day there arrived at 
the stage door of Drury Lane Theater a 
mammoth bouquet of roses for Chalia- 
pine, with a note from the butcher say- 
ing that he and his wife looked upon 
him as their greatest friend in the world. 





Wednesday Afternoon Recitals at the 
Von Ende School 


The students and faculty of the Sum- 
mer course at the Von Ende School of 
Music had the pleasure of hearing Laur- 
ence Goodman last Wednesday in an- 
other piano recital with an interesting 
program. The poetical interpretations 
of Beethoven’s C Sharp Minor Sonata 
and Chopin’s F Sharp Major Nocturne, 
the brilliant rendering of the E Minor 
Waltz and the spirited performance of 
the B Flat Minor Scherzo made a pro- 
found impression upon the audience. Mr. 
Goodman proved the catholocity of his 
taste and range by closing with the Bal- 
lade by Brockway and the Concert Etude 
by Schloézer. 





Nebraska Educator in Organ Recital at 
York, Pa. 


York, Pa., July 18.—One of the most 
pleasing organ recitals of the season was 
that given last evening in the Union 
Lutheran Church, of this city, by J. 
Frank Frysinger, head of the organ de- 
partment of the University School of 
Music, of Lincoln, Neb. Nearly 400 per- 
sons were in attendance and listened to 
the work of Mr. Frysinger. As a musi- 
cian, he is well known in York, for a 
number of years having been organist 
for the First Presbyterian Church. 


Schumann-Heink and Destinn Recitals 
for Chicago 


CHIcAGO, July 20.—Important recitals 
for next Fall in Chicago include one by 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink to be 
given October 3 and one by Emmy Des- 
tinn, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
who has not been heard in Chicago for 
several years, and will appear at 
Orchestra Hall early in ee . 





Close of Faelten Session for Teachers 


Boston, July 18.—The Faelten Sum- 
mer course for pianoforte teachers was 
concluded Tuesday, July 14, by an in- 
formal recital by the director of the 
school, Carl Faelten, who played the fol- 
lowing program: Sonata quasi Fan- 
tasia, op. 27, No. 1, Beethoven; Capric- 
cio, op. 76, No. 2, Intermezzo, op. 118, 
No. 2, Brahms; Toccata, op. 7, Schu- 
mann; Ballade, op. 47, Chopin. Mr. 
Faelten addressed the assembled 
teachers. w eee 





Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, the Boston 
contralto, after an extended illness, was 
gladly welcomed back to her post in the 
King’s Chapel Quartet, Boston, recently, 
for a few of the mid-Summer Sunday 
services there. Throughout the remain- 
der of the Summer Mrs. Child will rest 
preparatory to the resumption of her 
studio and concert work in early Fall. 





Felix Fox, the Boston pianist, and Mrs. 
Fox are welcoming to their home.:a little 
son, Richard B. Fox, born on Sunday, 
July 12. With his mother an accom- 
plished musician, and the father a mas- 
ter at the piano, the young heir is hav- 
ing a musical future predicted for him. 





A fire which occurred in Isadora Dun- 
can’s dancing school at Bellevue, near 
Paris, on July 15, was extinguished only 
after the contents had been destroyed. 
These included a number of music scores, 
several of which were in manuscript 
form and had not yet been printed. 








LESCHETIZKY’S ANTIPATHY TOWARD CONDUCTORS 





ROM the old days in Vienna I had 
been used to Leschetizky’s anti- 
pathy to orchestral conductors, writes 
Edwin Hughes in The Musician, and 
well remember one particular instance 
after supper at his villa when he got so 
completely wrought up over the matter 
that he wished for two of the most 


notorious examples of the type then 
holding forth in Vienna, in order that 
he might knock their heads together 
until they dropped to the floor! So I 
asked him when this not all too brother- 
ly feeling had originated and how. 
“That dates back to the years when I 
was Court Music Director at St. Peters- 
burg. Among my other duties, such as 
engaging artists and arranging concerts, 
I often had to conduct the orchestra 
which took part in these events. On 
one particular occasion I had placed the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture on the program 
as a novelty. We went through the rest 
of the program at the rehearsal and 
finally began with the overture, which 
was quite new to the members of the 
orchestra. Things went fairly well until 
we came to the Venusberg music, which 
simply wouldn’t go, although there were 
excellent musicians in the band, among 
them Davidoff, the ’cellist, and others. 


After severai attempts I quite lost my 
patience. The long rehearsal had tired 
both the men and myself, and rapping 
sharply with my baton and called out, 
‘Gentlemen, the rehearsal is over!’ 
“Imagine my feelings when, coming to 
the concert in the evening, I discovered 
that the overture had been placed at 
the very opening of the program. The 
house was packed, royalty was present, 
and there was no backing out. With 
fear and trembling I mounted the ‘con- 
ductor’s stand and rapped for attention. 
The opening theme went very well, and 
also, much to my surprise, the figura- 
tion in the violins which comes later and 
with which we had had difficulty at the 
rehearsal in the morning. But the 
Venusberg music was yet to come. To 
my utter astonishment this went straight 
through without a flaw, and, warming 
up to my work, I led the orchestra on to 
such a brilliant climax at the end that 
the piece fairly brought down the house. 
“Since that evening I have had a feel- 
ing very much akin to utter scorn for 
orchestral conductors. I realized that 
directing an orchestra is the cheapest 
way to success in music; that anyone 
who has that much musical talent” (in- 
dicating an extremely small amount with 
thumb and forefinger) “can become a 
successful conductor if he wishes.” 
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‘‘La Razon’’ of Buenos Ayres, said of 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


The Celebrated Coloratura Soprano, who is to sing next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company: 


“In every inflection Maria Barrientos displays a sensibility 
and eloquence which even excels Donizetti’s music.” | 
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“DYLAN” FAILS TO IMPRESS LONDON OPERA-GOERS 


New English Opera by Josef Holbrooke Shows but Little Originality or Variety in Its Music—Edmuna 
Burke Does Good Work as the “Sea King’—Mostly Repetitions at Covent Garden 


London Office, Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
July 10, 1914. 


HE problem of English opera has 
once more been attacked by Josef 
Holbrooke, known as the composer “with 
a grievance,” whose opera, “Dylan,” was 
produced by Sir Joseph Beecham at 
Drury Lane July 4. The new work is a 
music-drama whose full title is “Dylan, 
the Son of the Wave,” and is the second 
portion of the triology of which the 
opening section was performed two years 
ago under the title of “The Children of 
Don,” while the last part is completed 
under the title of “Bronwen.” The libret- 
tist is Lord Howard de Walden, who has 
conceived the poem “as a choral drama 
on the medieval plan” and its subject 
treats of “the struggle of man to be 
master of himself as against the ancient 
gods, and the working out of the destiny 
of the descendants of Don.” 


In the first section of the triology the 
young Dylan comes into the story at the 
end of the piece, as the son of Elan and 
the Sea King, while in this second part 
Dylan has attained maturity. The story 
is throughout gloomy though fluent. 
Gwyddno, King of Ceredigion, is the 
guardian of Dylan, whose mother Elan 
he courts in the hope of converting his 
ward into his stepson. Elan, however, 
rejects his advances and then Govan- 
nion, urged on for some strange reason 
by Elan, who does not recognize her own 
son in Dylan, slays the young man and 
arouses the rage of the father, the Sea 
King. The House of Don meets with a 
further disaster through the neglect of 
the keeper of the dykes, Seithenin, who, 
through indulging in a drinking bout, 
allows the waves to break through the 
dykes and Elan and her kin are drowned. 

The music to this lurid picture is 
modeled on Wagnerian lines, and dis- 
plays very little originality and still less 
variety. But of its technical worth a 
good deal could be said, particularly in 
regard to the great facility shown by 
the composer in building up imposing 
climaxes. There is little vocal grace or 
melody in the work, though the strong 
and sturdy nature of many of the pas- 
sages is especially well adapted to this 
vigorous action of a sea picture. There 
is a fine and stimulating chorus of sea- 
birds and the touch of realism is added 
by the use of the cinematograph to de- 
pict the whirling of the birds. 

The mounting and _ scenery’ were 
triumphs of stage-craft and many in- 
tensely realistic effects were obtained. 
As the Sea King, Edmund Burke was 
immensely impressive and seemed to be 
the only member of the cast to pay much 
attention to clear and comprehensible 
enunciation. The all-British cast was 
completed by Messrs. Raford, Mullings, 
Maitland and Austen, with Doris Woodal 
in the only feminine rdédle. Thomas 
Beecham conducted, infusing into his 
work a vast amount of energy and en- 
thusiasm and obtaining some very bril- 
liant results with the none too simple 
score. The opera is expected to be given 
at least three performances this season 
at Drury Lane. 


Repetitions at Covent Garden 
Covent Garden’s list for the past week 
has consisted with one exception of repe- 
titions. On Friday the third perform- 
ance of “Pelléas et Mélisande” was given 
with Mme. Edvina and M. Maguenat 
again in the name parts, while the 
former singer scored another overwhelm- 
ing success in Monday’s repetition of 
‘Louise,” being assisted by Paul Franz 
as Julien, Sig. Aquistapace as Le Pére 

ind Mme. Louise Berat as La Mere. 
On Saturday John McCormack gave 





a wonderfully forceful and telling im- 
personation of Faust in the second per- 
formance of Boito’s “Mefistofele” and 
repeated his success in the same work 
on Wednesday. On both occasions the 
casts were identical and included Claudia 
Muzio as Marguerite, Rosa Raisa as 
Elena, Dante Zucchi in the double réle 
of Nereus and Wagner, Louise Berat as 
Martha, Ruby Heyl as Pantalis and 
Adamo Didur in the title réle. 
Thursday’s performance of “Tosca” 
proved one of the most interesting as 
well as one of the finest of the season. 
The move on the part of the management 
to arrange a complete change of cast 
had the desired effect of arousing anew 
the public’s interest in Puccini’s power- 
ful work, which even at Covent Garden, 
the stronghold of Italian opera, and of 
the modern school in particular, needs 
an occasional fillip to retain its favor. 


John McCormack’s Popularity 


Caruso’s departure was in every way 
amply atoned for by the inclusion of 
John McCormack as Cavaradossi, while 


Emmy Destinn’s conception of Tosca, 
though differing fundamentally from the 
brilliant and strongly marked display 
which Mme. Edvina gave last week, was 
nevertheless intensely vivid and of 
course vocally ideal. Scotti’s immortal 
role of Scarpia was entrusted to Dinh 
Gilly, who allowed no item of the power- 
fully dramatic character to escape him, 
while his magnificent vocal resources 
gave him a unique advantage in this 
great part. John McCormack’s perform- 
ance, however, was the feature of the 
evening, and a performance that was 
calculated to shatter into fragments the 
theories that have lately been voiced to 
the effect that the great tenor lacked 
spontaneity and individuality on the 
stage and was devoid of temperament 
and force. 

The rédle of Don Ottavio in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” which Mr. McCormack 
sang last week, is a striking example of 
the dull and lifeless kind of rdéle, and 


only Mozart’s beautiful. music could 
lend it a saving feature. As 
Cavaradossi, the ardent and manly 








FAMOUS SEVCIK QUARTET TO 
VISIT AMERICA NEXT SEASON 











The Famous Sevcik String Quartet, Which Will Be Heard in America During the 
Coming Season 


OMETHING in the nature of a nov- 
elty will be the first visit next sea- 

son to America of the Sevcik String 
Quartet, one of the best known of foreign 
chamber music organization. R. E. John- 
ston, the New York manager, makes an- 
nouncement this week that he will by 
special arrangement with Jan Kubelik, 
the violinist, bring these four players 
and will present them throughout the 
country. Leading music critics of Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Leipsic, Munich, Cologne, 
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FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


Exclusive Management 


FOSTER and DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Darmstadt, Prague and Vienna have set 
their approval on this organization, 
which is composed of Messrs. Lhotsky 
and Prochazka, violins; Moravec, violon- 
cello, and Fingerland, viola. They are 
said to combine a serious style of per- 
formance with fine temperamental quali- 
fications, such as one might expect from 
Slavic musicians. 


artist-lover, on. the 
Mr. McCormack displayed exceptional 
animation and vigor in his act- 
ing and sang and phrased with true 
musicianly instinct. The aria “E luce- 
van le stelle’ was rendered with fine 
emotional expression and brought the 
singer a great round of applause. To 
the remaining members of the cast, 
Pompilio Malatesta as the Sacrestan, 
Dante Zucchi as Spoletta, Michele Sa- 
pigri as Sciarrone and especially to the 
young American’ baritone, George 
Everitt as Angelotti, a word of praise is 
due for their part in the evening’s suc- 
cess, while for Sig. Polacco it is surely 
sufficient tribute to his genius to record 
that his name has figured on the program 
five out of the six days this week. 

On Tuesday homage was again paid 
to the memory of Mozart by the revival 
after nearly four years of his “Nozze di 
Figaro,” with Rosa Raisa as_ the 
Countess, Alice Zeppilli as Susanne, 
Louise Berat as Marcelline, Maggie 
Teyte as Cherubino, Jean Aquistapace as 
Figaro, Dante Zucchi as Basilio, P. 
Malatesta as Bartolo, Scotti as the 
Count, and Ettore Panizza conducting. 

The dainty charm and grace of Mo- 
zart’s music are as difficult to catch and 
reflect as the deliciously quaint and 
naive humor that characterizes his works 
for the stage, and it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the artists who in more vivid 
and realistic operas have met with un- 
doubted success should have at times 
appeared not altogether in sympathy 
with the elusive atmosphere of the Mo- 
zartean style. 

There was one, however, who was ob- 
viously in her element and who reveled 
in the grace and sparkle of it all, and 
that was Maggie Teyte as the mis- 
chievous and frolicsome page, a role for 
which her naturally vivacious and charm- 
ing manner and graceful appearance 
especially recommend her. The Boudoir 
scene in the second act was enacted with 
rare humor and fascination and Miss 
Teyte’s singing of “Voi che sapete” gave 
her hearers an insight into her remark- 
able powers of interpretation. So, too, 
in the remaining scenes, this versati'e 
young actress and singer gave a de- 
lightfully refreshing display that ac- 
corded admirably with the light and easy 
character of the opera. Sig. Scotti gave 
a typically skilful performance as the 
dominating and arrogant Count, though 
the gravity of his manner made him 
appear a little too relentless for the set- 
ting of the work. Sig. Aquistapace was 
a truly fine Figaro, unaffectedly humor- 
ous, eminently natural, and he was re- 
sponsible for a deal of fine singing. Miss 
Zeppilli was a winsome and attractive 
Susanne, who sang and acted with un- 
common skill, and Miss Raisa, after she 
had overcome her initial nervousness, 
which must have been responsible for the 
edginess and jerkiness of her commencing 
phrases, settled down to her part and 
made a most bewitching Countess. The 
orchestra under Sig. Panizza got through 
its work, though there was very little 
realized of the remarkable polish and 
finesse of the Mozart score. 

Rehearsals are now in progress for the 
next novelty down on Covent Garden’s 
list, Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” 
which is billed for Tuesday, July 14. The 
cast will consist of Louise Edvina as 
Francesca, Giovanni Martinelli as Paolo, 
Myrna Sharlow, the American soprano 
from Boston as Samaritano, and Messrs. 
Cigada, Paltrinieri, Dua, Malatesta, de 
Sousa, Van Hulst and Mesdames Vane, 
Buckman, Heyl, Hume and Leveroni. 
Sig. Panizza will conduct the new work, 
which is in four short acts, and the 
scenery, costumes and effects will be 


other hand, 


provided by the house of Caramba, 
Milan. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 
Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, 


has been engaged as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
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Flavie van den Hende, the Belgian 
cellist, is spending her vacation at Bur- 
lington, on Lake Ontario. 

* * * 

A. E. Hobson, president of the Meri- 
den (Conn.) Philharmonic Orchestra, re- 
cently returned from Europe on the 
Aquitania. 

Fi. 2 

Ida McCarthy, piano teacher in Stein- 
ert Hall, Boston, has closed her session 
of teaching and is spending a few weeks’ 
vacation at Onset, Mass., on Cape Cod. 

* * * 

Walter L. Bogert, the promient New 
York vocal teacher, spent the early part 
of July on the estate of Prof. M. T. 
Bogert, Bogota Mountain, Belgrade 
Lakes, Maine. 

— 

The Italian Art Circle has been 
founded in Meriden, Conn., to promote 
the study of literature, drama and music. 
It is suggested that the society give a 
series of concerts. 

x * * 

A concert was given on Wednesday of 
this week at Laurel. Beach, Conn., b 
Judith Landberg, soprano; Frederic 
Smith, baritone; John Patizi, ’cellist, 
and Ethel Pigg, pianist. 

* * x 

Letters received in St. Paul from 
Bessie P. Weston, the St. Paul pianist, at 
present in Europe, state she is studying 
with Rudolph Ganz and will accompany 
the latter to Switzerland this Summer. 

* * x 

George Herwig, tenor, who has re- 
turned.from Berlin after a three years’ 
stay, is visiting his mother in Pitts- 
burgh. He sang with the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra in a recent concert. 

x * x 

At a recent musicale in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Vivian Dietrich, who appeared in 
recitations, was assisted by Mrs. Adolph 
Shumacher and Mrs. W. H. Pryor, in 
vocal solos, and Mrs. Chester Richmond, 
violinist. 

> 

From Gibralter a number of musicians 
who recently sent a greeting to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, comprised Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bino Gorno, of Cincinnati; Ettore Titta 
Ruffo, brother of the noted baritone, and 
Franz Otto, of Dubuque. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Stickney of 
Hyde Park, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Myra Stickney, 
to Alexander H. Logan, of the Apollo 
Male Quartet, Boston. The marriage 
ceremony will be performed some time in 
September. 

* * * 

Grace Warner, a pianist and teacher 
of Boston, sailed from that port on July 
14, on the Arabic for a pleasure trip 
through England, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. Miss Warner was accom- 
panied by her sister, Harriet Warner, 
who is also a musician. 

* * * 

Beatrice Flint-Collin, the popular 
contralto of Philadelphia, has been en- 
gaged to sing for the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company. Mrs. Collin has made 
several successful appearances with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society and has 
also had success in many concert appear- 
ances. 

‘-s -s@ 

Among the recent piano recitals in 
Memphis were those of Hermine Taenzer, 
Mrs. Reese, Paul Stalla, Enoch T. Wal- 
ton, J. G. Gerling, Nettie Jefferson, Ellie 
Cursey, Elizabeth Wills, Elizabeth Mos- 
by, Mrs. Jacob Bloom, Susie Booker, 
Jessie McClung, Gladys Canthen and 
Alma Raussen. 

: 2 = 

The Congregational Choir recently en- 
tertained an audience at Ludlow, Vt., 
with an interesting program, among the 
participants being Christel Cooledge, 
organist and choir director; Ruth Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Arthur Creaser, Benjamin 
Russell, Zoa Townsend, Mrs. Julius Will- 
cox, Burt Hazeltine and Mrs. Ballou. 

a * * 

A musical and literary entertainment 
was given recently by the pupils of Mrs. 
Jennie E. Lanham, assisted by Arthur 
Goldthorpe, tenor; Bessie Ryan, soprano; 
Clara Labrecque, soprano; Olive Cook, 
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soprano; Hattie Billings, contralto; Mrs. 
Henry Newell, contralto, and Norman 
Armitage, basso, in Hazardville, Mass. 

* * x 


The recent election of officers at the 
meeting of the Arion Singing Society, 
Bridgeport, Conn., resulted as follows: 
President, Charles Axmann; vice-presi- 
dent, Julius Donath; financial secretary, 
John Horn; recording and corresponding 
secretary, Eugene Parthanay; treasurer, 
Paul Hoffman; librarian, Louis Roth, 
and leader, Fritz E. G. Weber. 

 - * 

The Riheldaffer-Gailey Company ap- 
peared in two concerts at the Waterloo 
(Ia.) Chautauqua recently and gained 
the applause of large audiences. The 
company consists of Mme. Grace Hall 
Riheldaffer, soprano, and Mary Denni- 
son Gailey, violinist, with Ward Lewis 
as pianist. The work of all three was 
found highly artistic. 

x * x 

Harris S. Shaw, recently appointed 
head of the music department at the Har- 
vard College Summer School, gave the 
second organ recital of the season in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Wednesday evening, July 15. There was 
a pleasing program, and Mr. Shaw was 
ably assisted by Herbert W. Smith, bass 
soloist of the Central Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

* * x 

Grace A. Knight, Simmons, 710, and 
manager for Mme. Antoinette Szumow- 
ska, the Polish pianist, is betrothed to 
Richard G. Harwood, Harvard, ’09, of 
Littleton and Boston, Mass. Miss Knight 
and her fiancé are both with their fami- 
lies at Littleton, Mass., where an engage- 
ment party was held recently at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stearns Knight, of 
Boston, announced their daughter’s en- 
gagement. 
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Among the teachers who have re- 
mained to conduct Summer classes in 
Memphis, Tenn., are Mrs. B. E. Reese, 
J. G. Gerling, Ellie Cursey, piano; Jean 
Johnson, Kathryn Scherer, Eduord 
Gariesson and Edmund Wiley, voice. 
One of the most pleasing recitals of the 
season in Memphis was given recently 
by the pupils of William Saxby, violin- 
ist. Jacob Bloom’s class in violin gave 
a concert there last month. 

e #£-*% 

Mrs. Irene Cumming and Anna Win- 
koop of New York, members of the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet, have been the 
guests for a few days of Mrs. William 
P. Tuttle at her cottage at Woodmont, 
Conn. Mrs. Tuttle and her guests at- 
tended the recent musical given at the 
home of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox at 
Short Beach, and Mrs. Cumming and 
Miss Winkoop kindly consented to sing, 
although their names did not appear on 
the program. 

* * *k 

Lucile Thompson, a Minneapolis so- 
prano whose voice attracted the atten- 
tion of Mme. Melba during a recent visit 
of the latter in the Northwest, sang the 
leading réle in the recently ended Lon- 
don engagement of the light opera, 
“Adele,” which was a favorite in New 
York last season. The English press 
is quite enthusiastic over Miss Thomp- 
son’s singing. While in Minneapolis 
Miss Thompson was a pupil of Mrs. 
Norman McFarran. 

e #5 

A concert for the relief fund of the 
fire sufferers at Salem, Mass., was given 
at Pittsfield on July 12 by the Pittsfield 
Military Band, William J. Gorman, 
leader; the Wendell Orchestra, Joseph 
Le Maire, leader; Ulysse Buhler, pianist; 
Georges Vignetti, violinist, and Loretta 
Curley, soprano soloist, with Rose Flen- 
ing as accompanist, Florence J. Russell, 
cornetist, and Buhler, Vinetti and Pelle- 
tier playing the piano, violin and French 
horn, respectively. 

x * + 

On the campus of Columbia University 
the first of a series of three concerts was 
given on Tuesday evening, July 21, by 
the New York Military Band, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. 
There were several thousand persons in 
attendance and the music was so much 
enjoyed that encores had to be played 


after each number. On the program 
were numbers by von Suppe, Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, Bizet, Gounod, German, 
Puccini, Richard Strauss, De Koven, 
Victor’ Ernest Nessler and Franz von 


Blon. 
* 


os 
J. Adrien Epping, formerly a voice 
teacher of Portland, Ore., recently di- 
rected a successful outdoor production 
of “The Mikado” at Hood River, Ore. 
The cast was made up of local singers 
and the stage was decorated by Japanese 
residents, who acted as a bodyguard to 
the Mikado, after whose entrance a song 
by the Japanese was interpolated. In 
the cast were George H. Wilbur, Charles 
N. Clarke, G. Arthur Clarke, Otto Wede- 
meyer, Culver K. Osgood, Mrs. F. S. 
Davidson, Mrs. C. O. Huelet, Leila 
Hershner and Hazel Stanton. 
* * & 

In a musicale given July 11 at the 
home of Mayor and Mrs. Albee, of Port- 
land, Ore., at Laurelhurst, the partici- 
pants were Mrs. Ione T. Wells, Elizabeth 
Woodbury, Roxanna Wommelsdorf, 
Marian Brodie, Mrs. Samuel H. Pierce 
and George Hotchkiss Street. Another 
recent Portland musicale was given at 


the home of Mrs. Frank Bruhn by Car- 
mel Sullivan, harpist; Stuart McGuire, 
baritone, and Lucien E. Becker, pianist. 
Recent recitals have been given by Mrs. 
Carrie R. Beaumont, Mrs. S. T. Neil, 
gy C. H. Clement and Joseph A. Fin- 
ey. 


a oe 


Adolf Steuterman, the young organist 
of Calvary Episcopal Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., left early this month for Europe, 
where he will study for two or three 
years. Organ recitals were given at 
Grace Episcopal Church by Ernest F. 
Hawke; at the McLemore Avenue Chris- 
tian Church by Paul Stalls and at the 
Mississippi Avenue Methodist Church by 
Enoch T. Walton. Mr. Walton recently 
accepted the post of organist at St. 
Johns Methodist Church, succeeding 
Birdie Chamberlin, who went to Calvary 
Episcopal Church. William Estes suc- 
ceeded Mr. Walton at Mississippi Ave- 
nue Methodist Church. Edward Garies- 
son has taken charge of the choir at the 
Second Methodist Church and Ben Carr, 
formerly tenor soloist and director of the 
Westminster Male Quartet, has assumed 
the directorship of the Calvary Episco- 
pal Choir. 





COAST IMPETUS FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHING 


Letter from San Franciscan in 
[Italy Lessens Allurement of 
Study Abroad 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, July 15, 1914. 


American teaching for American 
pupils is a cry that has so thoroughly 
aroused this part of the country that the 


effect is already observable. Europe is 
attracting fewer Western students than 
it formerly did, and some now abroad are 
sending advice that the home advantages 
are much greater and more alluring than 
they used to seem. An instance in point 
is given in the Chronicle by Walter An- 
thony, for many years a leading writer 
on local musical topics. Mr. Anthony 


writes: 

John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, is and has been for some time 
spreading the gospel of American music, 
preaching the truth about “atmosphere” 
and urging ambitious students of the art 


of tone to remain in their own home town 
until they are sure that there is some 
place better to go to. 

I gladly contribute a letter to the com- 
pendium of useful knowledge concerning 
European music study. It is not to be 
understood that the epistle is expected by 
anybody to wipe Italy off the map of 
music or to destroy those traditions of 
Verdi, Donizetti, Scarlatti and others, 
but it may serve a useful purpose to give 
some publicity to a fact which too many 
students overlook when they feel their 
sprouting wings beating against the bars 
of an American environment. 

This letter is from Harry Robertson 
to his former teacher, Personne, in this 
city: 
aThere’s lots of opera to be heard over 
here,” says the writer in Milan, “in the 
small towns, and even in the larger cities 
there is opera wherever artists can get 
enough money together to pay some im- 
presario for the privilege of singing in 
public. The greatest of opera-houses, 
La Scala, gives some good performances 
from a scenic standpoint. But it re- 
mains true that the best opera I have 
yet listened to I heard in San Francisco. 
I never was in New York. 


Graft in Opera Abroad 


“There is any amount of ‘graft’ going 
on. If one can and cares to pay enough 
there is no limit to the theaters he or 
she can reach. 

“For my own voice, it is not improved 
over what it was. I don’t know whether 
the teachers over here know any more 
about singing than the teachers over 
there; but it is certain that they do not 
take the individual interest in the stu- 
dents here that they do at home. I seek 
to find out here why the trouble of which 
I was once cured recurs—but cannot. 
Am I a baritone or a tenor? Why is my 
voice wearied after singing? Do I sing 
too high or too hard? I used to know, 
but I seem to have forgotten!” 

Such letters as these, and I dare say 
that every reputable teacher in San 
Francisco could show a sample or *wo, 
will gradually effect a change in the sen- 


timent of those who believe that good 
teachers, good art, good sense, good food 
and everything else that is good, but 
money, must come from afar. 

Mr. Robertson, the writer of the letter 
quoted by Mr. Anthony, is a son of A. M. 
Robertson, the leading book publisher of 
San Francisco. He has a good voice and 
is musically talented ,and when he went 
away to study in Italy it was with the 
most glowing expectations of accomplish- 
ment in the dreamland of musical Eu- 
rope. Considering the rapid advance- 
ment made in this country, it can be pre- 
dicted that American teaching for all the 
= will be the cry in time not very re- 
mote. 


University Summer School 


The Summer School of Music at the 
University of California is proving en- 
tirely successful, although the registra- 
tion is not quite as large as that of last 
year. The instructors and their sub- 
jects are: Dr. David Stanley Smith of 
Yale University, lecturing on the history 
of music and advanced harmony; Lau- 
retta V. Sweesey, music writing, song ma- 
terial and song interpretation; Edward 
G. Stricklen, advanced harmony, modula- 
tion; Glenn Woods, supervisor of music 
in the Oakland public schools, high school 
methods, conducting, chorus work; Irv- 
ing W. Jones of the University of Wis- 
consin, the orchestra, community and fes- 
tival music; Catherine E. Strouse, music 
supervisor in the Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia, public school music 
methods; Carrie V. Truslow of Los An- 
geles, tone-thinking and notation, tone 
perception, sight singing; Alice C. Bum- 
baugh, elementary harmony; Olive B. 
Wilson, play school music. Dr. Smith’s 
researches have been deep and he throws 
interesting light on even the most famil- 
iar phases of musical history. In the 
——- course he is proving equally 
thorough and interesting. Next Tuesday 
evening Dr. Smith’s new Trio for Piano, 
Violin and Viola is to be played at a pub- 
lic concert under the university aus- 
pices. 

Henry Hadley, director of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, has included in next 
season’s program a composition by Her- 
man Perlet of this city. Mr. Perlet is 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, giving popular-priced symphony con- 
certs. 


Music for Bohemian “Jinks” 


Uda Waldrop, the local pianist, is com 
poser of the music for the forest play of 
the Bohemian Club. William Hoffma: 
has been appointed concertmaster of th« 
orchestra to be heard in the production 

The Countess de Vilder who came fron 
Vienna about six months ago, according 
to the accounts published in local papers, 
and who has moved in San Francisco’s 
highest society circles, is under medica! 
care at a private sanatorium. It is said 
that she broke down under the strain 0! 
over-devotion to study. She has a brilliant 
voice, and it was her beautiful singing of 
operatic arias at an untimely hour of th« 
early morning in a prominent downtow! 
hotel that first attracted the attention o! 
her friends to the need of medical atten 
tion. Among those who have interested 
themselves in the woman’s behalf is th« 
Austrian consul-general. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





A special performance of “Parsifal’ 
was recently given in Wiesbaden at th« 
Kaiser’s command for the special benefi' 
ef teachers, civic officials and laborers 
the ee charged being twelve and si? 
cents. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication. 
Individuals 
Anderton, Margaret.—Chicago, Sept. 23; 
New York, Oct 22. 
Beddoe, Mabel.—Beaumaris, Ont, Aug. 6; 


Lake Rasseau, Ont., Aug. 11; Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 14. 

Bispham, David.—Tennessee (Monteagle 
Assembly); Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 15. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Evans, Edwin.—London, Eng., 
August. 

Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 
6 and 13. 

Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 
to Aug. 31. 

Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 


Bm t, Ag. 1-14; 


July and 


Ivins, 
Jacobs, Max.—Newport, 


Deal, N. J., Aug. 25; Long Branch, N. J., 
Sept. 7. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8 

Matzenauer, Margaret. — Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 27. 

McCormack, John.—Portland, Nov. 3; 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4; Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 10. 


Miller, Reed.—Chautauqua, N. Y., July 20 
to Aug. 1; Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 6, 7, 8; 
Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 19. 


McBeath, Donald.—Portland, Nov. 8; 
Worcester, Nov. 4; Providence, Nov. 10. 


Mylott, Eva.—Pictou, N. S., July 27; Char- 
lottetown, N. S., July 28; Digby, N. S., July 
29; Bridgetown, N. S., July 30; Middleton, 
N. S., July 31; Annapolis, N. S., Aug. 3; Kent- 
ville, N. S.; Aug. 5; Wolfville, N. S., Aug. 6; 
Windsor, N. S., Aug. 7; Halifax, N. S., Aug. 
10; Barrsboro, N. S., Aug. 11; Amherst, N. S., 
Aug. 12; Moncton, N. B., Aug. 13; Sackville, 
N. B., Aug. 14; St. John, N. B., Aug. 17; 
Antigonish, C. B., Aug. 19; Sydney, C. B., 
\ug. 20; North Sydney, C. B., Aug. 21: 
Glace Bay, C. B., Aug. 25; St. Johns, N. F., 
Aug. 28, 31, Sept. 2. 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17 


Pagdin, Wm. H.—Worcester Festival 
Sept. 24, 
Reardon, George Warren.—Ocean Grove, 


N. J., June 29-Sept. 7; Stony Brook, L. I., 
July 26. 


Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 


Rennay, Leon.—Munich, July 25, Venice, 
\ug. 1; New York, Sept. 25; New York Re- 
cital, Nov. 2. 


Rogers, Francis.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 1. 


Schneider, Edwin.—Portland, Nov. 3; 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4: Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 10. 


Schutz, Christine.—Maine Festival, Aug. 4. 


Simmons, William.—Woodstock, N. ; oe 
\ug. 20. 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Nov. 15: Poca- 
della, Idaho, Nov. 19. 


Cecil Fanning 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Now Concertizing in America 
after a year’s Concert 
Tour in Europe 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, O. 


Manager East of the Mississippi 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Felix Fox 


PIANIST 
\teinert Hall Annex, BOSTON, MASS. 


HEINRICH 


GEBHARD 


PIANIST 


Management: George Whipple 
162 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 




















Sorrentino, Umberto.—Paris, July 
Milan, July 25-28, and July 28-Aug. 30; 
Munich, Carlsbad, Bayreuth, July 28-Aug. 
80; Milan, Venice, Florenct, Aug. 30-Nov. 1. 

Thompson, Edith.—Walpole, N. H., Aug. 
25, 26. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Ocean Grove, N. J., 
July 27 and 28; Ocean Grove, N. J. (Elijah), 
Aug. 15. 


Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Chautauqua, N. 
Y., July 20 to Aug. 1; Rochester, Aug. 6; 
Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 7, 8; Winona Lake, 
Ind., Aug. 19. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Akron, O., Oct. 27. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Rock Hill, S. C., 
July 25; Charlottesville, Va., July 28; Somer- 
set, Pa., July 30; Columbus, Ind., Aug. 2, 
3; Carroll, Ia., Aug. 6; York, Neb., Aug. 9; 
Rockville, Ind., Aug. 12; Culver, Ind., Aug. 
14; McConnelsville, O., Aug. 16, 17; Terra 
Alta., W. Va., Aug. 18; Aledo, Ill., Aug. 20; 
Battle Creek, Mich., Aug 22; King City, Mo., 
Aug. 27, 28. 





Prominent Artists in London Benefit 
for Disabled Teacher of Singing 


LONDON, July 10.—A brilliant gather- 
ing of artists was heard at Bechstein 
Hall this week in a mixed program of 
vocal and instrumental works for the 
benefit of the highly esteemed teacher 
of singing, C. Karlyle, who owing to a 
severe illness had suffered financially 
by being disabled from work. Among 
the principal singers were Mme. Destinn, 
M. Dinh Gilly, Mme. Kirby Lunn and 
Florence Macbeth, while the instrumen- 
talists included M. Paul Kochanski, 
Arthur Rubinstein, Richard Epstein and 
Hamilton Harty. we @. Bs 

















Alexander McGuirk 


Alexander McGuirk, organist of St. 
James R. C. Church and teacher of sing- 
ing, died suddenly July 17 in his studio 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. Heart 
trouble is thought to have been the 
cause, and his condition was probably 
aggravated by the excessive heat. He 
had just entered his studio to give-in- 
struction to a woman pupil when he was 
stricken. He is survived by a widow, 
two sons and a daughter, who live in 
No. 678 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn. He 
was fifty years oid. 





Mrs. Martha D. Shepard 


Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, a promi- 
nent concert pianist, died July 18 at 
Dorchester, Mass., of a complication of 
diseases. She was seventy-two years old. 
Mrs. Shepard made her first public ap- 
pearance as a musician when she was but 
eight years old. For many years she was 
associated in music festivals and oratorio 
performances conducted in various parts 
of the country by Carl Zerrahn. She 
was a native of Ashland, N. H. 





Frank Anton L. Jeskinski 


The death is reported in Paterson, N. 
J., of Frank Anton L. Jeskinski, orches- 
tra leader and violin instructor. He was 
born in Buda-Pesth and studied the vio- 
lin there. He had given numerous re- 
citals in this country. 


Adolph Lehrfeld 


Adolph Lehrfeld, a member of the 
Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, died 
July 12 in Heidelberg, Germany. He 
was sixty-five years old and had lived 
forty years in Brooklyn. 


JOHN CHIPMAN 
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Vocal Instruction 


STUDIO : 177 Huntington Ave., BOSTON 
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Teacher of CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna 
Soprano of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 


Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








Informal recitals have been given each 
Friday during the Summer session of the 
American Institute of Applied Music by 
students in the regular Winter courses, 
and the Summer pupils who have heard 
them seem to have enjoyed them greatly. 

Piano pupils of Leslie Hodgson per- 
formed on July 17. They were Rose I. 
Hartley, George Dare, Rose Edith Des 
Anges and Wallace H. Giddings and they 
played compositions by Brahms, Chopin, 
Sgambati, Rachmaninoff, Sinding, Pol- 
dini, Schumann-Liszt, Handel-Lavignac, 
Bach, Saint-Saéns and Grunfeld. 

A recital by Cornelius Estill, pupil of 
Mr. Sherman, and George Raudenbush, 
pupil of Mr. Schradieck, was given the 
preceding week and others on the list 
have been piano recitals by Alice R. 
Clausen and Mabel Besthoff, both pupils 
of Kate S. Chittenden. P 

Faculty recitals are scheduled at th 
school this week and next. 

* * * 


Appearances of pupils of Sergei Kli- 
bansky have been numerous this Sum- 
mer. Erich Lucas scored a success on 
July 15 at a recital given by Wads- 
worth Harris, the actor, and Mr. Lucas 
at Sunnycrest, the Summer home of Ida 
Harris at Port Washington, Long 
Island. Mr. Lucas is preparing for an 
operatic career under Mr. Klibansky’s 
guidance. G. A. Lehmann, another of 
Mr. Klibansky’s pupils, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the First Mennonite 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Virginia 
Estill has just closed an engagement as 
soloist at the Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert Henry 
Perkins, now at the Court Theater, 
Darmstadt, Germany, achieved much 
success as Adam in Felix Weingartner’s 
new opera, “Cain and Abel.” Marie 
Louise Wagner left New York on July 
21 for Europe to appear in grand opera 
in Germany. 

* * * 


Frances Bickford Allen, who has been 
studying with Oscar Saenger for the 
past few seasons, gave a delightful song 
recital in Greenfield, Mass., on June 23. 
Her program was a varied one and in- 
cluded songs and arias in English, 
French, German and Italian. Miss 
Allen won instant favor with her beau- 
tiful dramatic soprano voice, graceful 


stage presence and her charming per- 
sonality. Mr. Saenger is preparing her 
for an operatic career. In the meantime 
she is doing considerable concert and 
oratorio work. 

* * x 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Massell, the former 
the prominent New York vocal teacher, 
and the latter the Russian concert 
singer, are spending the early part of 
their Summer at the Hotel Arverne, 
Arverne, L. I., where Mr. Massell is con- 
tinuing to teach and coach a limited 
number of professional pupils who are 
increasing their répertoire for next sea- 
son. Mrs. Massell is Nina Dimitrieff in 
public life. Before reopening his new 
studios at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, Mr. Massell will spend a few 
weeks in Rhode Island. 

. © + 


Anna E. Ziegler, the director of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 
New York, is holding her Summer ses- 
sion at Brookfield Center, Conn., with the 
largest class in the history of the school. 
During the second week of August Mme. 
Ziegler intends giving a series of con- 
certs in the open air, consisting of 
scenes and excerpts from operas, in 
which the principal tenor rdles will be 
interpreted by A. Winston, a tenor said 
to have a shememnaal voice. He was 
discovered in vaudeville this Spring by 
Mme. Ziegler. 


* Oe ok 


The John Walter Hall Summer School 
has entered upon a successful session. 
Talented artist-pupils from Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, etc., besides many New 
York oratorio and concert singers, are 
preparing for grand and light opera for 
next season with Mr. Hall, who is the 
teacher of Lucy Marsh and Herbert 
Witherspoon. 


Eugene Bernstein’s Successful Tour 


Eugene Bernstein, the Russian pianist, 
who recently made a tour with Fritzi 
Scheff, is now playing in_ concerts 
through the Middle West. He has been 
very successful and has received the most 
flattering accounts of his concerts in the 
daily papers. Mr. Bernstein is a native 
of New York. 
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JOHN McCORMACK ANXIOUS TO 
SEVER CONNECTIONS WITH OPERA 





Tenor Wants to Devote Himself Exclusively to Concert Work—His 
Covent Garden Contract Not Yet Expired—Campanini Announces 
Plans for Chicago Opera’s Next Season 


London Office of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
July 9, 1914. 
ROM that untraceable source in 
which rumors generally originate 
came floating this week a report that the 
idol of two hemispheres, John McCor- 
mack, is severing his connections with 
London’s classic operatic stage, Covent 
Garden, and, for confirmation or denial 
of this piece of news, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’s representative journeyed to the 
popular tenor’s house, situated in one 
of the finest spots in London. 

There is an element of truth in the 
report mentioned, though Mr. McCor- 
mack took particular care to explain that 
his relations with the Covent Garden 
management had undergone no change 


whatever, being as always of the most, 


cordial character. 


What has really happened, is that Mr. 
McCormack has determined sooner or 
later to break away from the operatic 
profession and to confine himself exclu- 
sively to the concert field which he feels 
offers him the greatest scope for his tal- 
ents. One of the several causes that 
have prompted this decision is the sing- 
er’s growing antipathy for the artificial 
atmosphere of the operatic stage. Great 
artist that he is, Mr. McCormack admit- 
ted that he had never really felt com- 
fortable on the stage and, as he humor- 
ously expressed it, has always been in 
deadly fear of treading on the prima 
donna’s gown. Speaking more seriously, 
he explained that he craved the more 
natural and straightforward work of the 
concert platform and this in spite of the 
great success he had obtained in cpera 
and of the many tempting offers he is 
continually receiving from managers. 

Only this week, Mr. Campanini, who is 
in London on the look-out for artists for 
his next season in Chicago, paid Mr. Mc- 
Cormack a visit with the idea of per- 
suading him to sign a contract with his 
company, but without success. With 
Covent Garden he is still under contract 
for one more year, but he is doing his 
utmost to obtain a cancellation of this 
agreement, though so far he has not been 
able to effect anything. 

Mr. McCormack remains in London 
till the end of the season, singing sev- 
eral times at the Opera and making at 
least one appearance in concert, probably 
at Albert Hall with the New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Landon Ronald. His 
concert tour in America begins October 
17 and he will fulfill some seventy-five 
engagements, returning to London in the 
early Summer. 

The genial Irish tenor has a particu- 
larly kind word to say for the American 
people whom he declared to be the finest 
and most discriminating judges of ar- 
tistic worth, a condition of things for 
which he maintained that the press and 
especially the musical papers were to be 
thanked. Here the distinguished singer 
could not refrain from indulging in some 
particularly caustic remarks about the 
casual attitude of the English press 
towards music and his comparisons of 
the English critics with their American 
confréres would have made even the 


most stoical of the latter “blush. In 
America, according to Mr. McCormack, 
the critics are able and accomplished 
men who bring to their work an un- 
biassed mind and who are never influ- 
enced or intimidated by a high-sounding 


pal singers already engaged include: 

For the German operas: Hinkle, Bech- 
stein, Hensel, Walther, Clarence White- 
hill, Schumann-Heink and Julia Claus- 
sen. 

For the French: Vanni Marcoux, Gus- 
tav Huberdeau, Lucien Muratore, Marie 
Kousnietzoff and Louise Edvina. 

For the Italian: Rosa Raisa, Alice 
Zeppilli, Titta Ruffo, Amedeo Bassi, 
Mario Sammarco and Alessandro Bonci. 

For the English: Arthur Albro, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Alan Turner, Amy 


Evans, Elizabeth Amsden and a new- 


American singer, Miss Wheeler. 
In addition contracts have been signed 
by Edyth Walker and the great color- 




















Enrico Caruso with the Children of John McCormack (the two nearest the camera) 
En Route to London 


foreign name or a foreign reputation, 
as, he averred, is the case in London. 
Here, he went on, there was no chance 
for the native artist and this simply be- 
cause the people on this side, in art as in 
other things, have become slaves to tra- 
dition and are conservative to the core. 


What Mr. McCormack considered his 
greatest grievance against the press 
here—the cruelest cut of all—_-was their 
attempt to rob him of even his nation- 
ality, by referring to him as the Scotch 
singer. For this act he affirmed there 
was no means of reparation. 


This week London has been invaded by 
a trio of operatic managers from 
America—Andreas Dippel, Henry Rus- 
sell and Cleofonte Campanini, each of 
whom is scouring the market for talent. 
From the last named, MusSICcAL 
AMERICA’S representative was able to ob- 
tain some facts about the Chicago pros- 
pects for next year. Mr. Campanini has 
separated his operatic bill of fare into 
four divisions, German, French, Ital- 
ian and English, and the _ princi- 


ature soprano, Maria Barrientos. After 
the audition that Mr. Campanini gives 
in London on Friday next it is expected 
that the list will be further increased. 
It is interesting to note that one of the 
features of the Chicago-Philade!phia 
season will be the increased attention 
given to opera in English—a policy that 
Mr. Campanini feels justified in carry- 
ing out, by reason of the great success 
that attended the weekly performances 
in English last season. He feels that 
opera in English has never really had a 
fair chance and his aim this year is +o 
engage as many English singing artists 
as he can find, particularly baritones and 
tenors. Further he intends to give more 
prominence to colorature singing by 
staging a greater number of operas such 
as “T Puritani,” “The Magic Flute,” etc. 
With the present incomplete list of 
his singers, Mr. Campanini believe that 
he has the largest aggregation of beau- 
tiful women in any company and the 
most representative international col- 
lection of artists that can be found. 


M. H. Hanson, the New York concert 
manager, has just left London for Paris 
with Alexander Kahn, of the Marco 
Agency. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





OCEAN GROVE PROGRAM 


Mrs. Reardon Sings Song Dedicated to 
Her—Quartet Artistry 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., July 18.—A large 
audience assembled on Friday evening, 
July 17, to hear the concert at the Audi- 
torium when the attractions were Mil- 
dred Graham Reardon, the New York 
soprano; Clarence Reynolds, organist, 
and the Criterion Male Quartet, compris- 
ing Messrs. John Young and Horatio 
Rench, tenors; George Warren Reardon, 
baritone, and Donald Chalmers, bass. 


Mrs. Reardon, in splendid voice, won 
an ovation for her thrilling delivery of 
the aria “Dich theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser.” In response to the ap- 
plause she added Spross’s “Yesterday 
and To-day” and “Lad o’ Mine,” by 
Florence Turner Malley, dedicated to her 
by the composer. 

The quartet was heard to advantage 
in Buck’s “Hark the Trumpet” and 
“Lucia” Sextet. Mr. Reardon gave a 
notable performance of the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser,” with organ 
accompaniment, and sang Nevin’s “Ros- 
ary” an an extra. He was applauded 
enthusiastically, as was Mr. Young, for 
his fine singing of Chadwick’s “Before 
the Dawn,” Mr. Rench for his singing of 
“T’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” and Mr. 
Chalmers for his musicianly delivery of 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene.” Mr. 
Reynold’s playing of a “Trovatore” Fan- 
tasie and “The Storm” was also much 
applauded. 








Drowning of New England Conservatory 
Student 


BosToNn, July 18.—Word was received 
here this morning of a sad drowning 
accident of Annie Burrans, a student at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The accident occurred in Naticook Lake, 
South Merrimac, N. H., yesterday. Miss 
Burrans attempted to climb into a row 
boat in which were her sister, Mrs. 
Minnie Mills of the South Merrimac, the 
latter’s two children and a niece, Doro- 
thy Burrans of Utica, N. Y. The com- 
bined weight sang the boat, stern first, 
and all five were drowned. W. H. L. 


Asks Jane Noria to Sing “Salomé” at 
the Paris Opera 


PARIS, FRANCE, July 15.—Jane Noria, 
the St. Louis soprano, who makes her 
home in Paris with her husband, G. P. 
Centanini, the composer, has been asked 
by M. Broussan, director of the Paris 
Opera to sing Richard Strauss’s Salome. 
Mme. Noria has gone to her island home 
in Bretagne to rest and study. She will 
make a concert tour in America next 
season. 





- 


Maude Klotz on Canadian Tour 


Maude Klotz, the soprano, will appear 
in a dozen of the leading Canadian cities 
as soloist with a concert trio, beginning 
October 19. 





Since November the Tennessee Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
has grown from twenty-eight to fifty 
members. The work will be resumed in 
October with the following officers: John 
B. Norton, dean; Ernest H. Hawke, sub- 
dean; W. W. Boutelle, registrar; J. Pau! 
Stalls, treasurer, and Enoch T. Walton, 
secretary. 
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